





‘Rubinstein said that there were only three pianists in the 
world during the forties: himself, Kapell and Farrell.”” 


For a decade New Zealander Richard Farrell enthralled the 
concert world with his interpretations of both the Modern 
and Romantic piano repertoire. Lauded and acclaimed by _ 
the critics, he met rapturous applause wherever he played oo 
_— whether it was Carnegie Hall or Calcutta... . Yetif 
success brought him fame and a measure of prosperity i 
also robbed him of privacy and peace. His life became a 0 
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1 
The nightmare 


MILAN, JANUARY 1949 


RICHARD FARRELL, CONCERT pianist, had a nightmare. It had 
nothing to do with music but it had a great deal to do with his life. 

There seemed no reason for the nightmare. His mental climate 
was as calm as the Milanese night. 


A boy meta fox... 

a small boy, and a very small fox. 

These two became friends and lived near a village. 

But when winter came they moved to a mountain cave. 
As they climbed, a young falcon flew above them 

until a thick fog came down. 

When they reached the cave, 

they found the falcon — dead, 

its remains crushed and hanging to the rocks, 

wings severed, but still outstretched. 


It was a long winter. 
For warmth, the boy would often 
shelter the fox inside his jacket. 


One day, when the fox was strong enough, 
he ate the boy... 

and nothing was left, 

except blood on the snow 

and bones on a coat. 


FARRELL 


This apparently meaningless and somewhat eerie dream found 
its realisation in the events of Richard Farrell’s life, as this book 
sets out to show. 


2 
New York, Carnegie Hall 


SATURDAY, 2 DECEMBER 1950, 8.45 p.m. 


A SIX-FOOT FARRELL came on to the stage. He made for the 
piano, erect, moving with a quasi-military gait. Farrell was well 
built, slim, long armed, hands about average for his height, fingers 
that did not seem overlong, but in the heat of action the hands 
became expansive. 

At the piano, he bowed with his usual economy of movement, 
sat without preliminaries, ready for action, relaxed, eyes on the 
conductor. 

In the audience, a long-suffering reporter braced himself and 
whispered to his fellow worker: “I have an acute pain.” 

“Tl have a pain-killer.”’ 

‘“‘Nothing to do with food, it’s caused by...” 

‘“‘Up and coming pianists?” 

‘““God help us, this one looks serious. Whose pupil?” 

“T told you. Madame Olga Samaroff.”’ 

‘“She may have overrated him.”’ 

“Be sporting, he’ll last four rounds. You owe me... 

On stage, Dimitri Mitropoulos gave the signal and the con- 
certo began.' 


29 


* * x 


1. Dimitri Mitropoulos (1896-1960). Greek conductor who introduced Farrell 
to the international avant-garde movement, and to folk music, both Balkan and 
American. 


FARRELL 


‘‘From these ringing opening chords,” the New York Times later 
claimed, ‘‘massive in volume, fine in tone, it was clear that this 
twenty-four-year-old pianist had mastery of the keyboard. He has 
the necessary poise and authority to work with the Philharmonic 
Symphony ... 

‘“This was not Farrell’s first appearance at Carnegie. His recital 
debut took place here two years ago.”’ 


Richard Farrell had come to New York in 1945 from the Sydney 
Conservatorium under the aegis of his friend, the brilliant 
American concert pianist William Kapell, who had completed 
his Australian concert tour. Kapell, recognising the skill and 
potency in Farrell’s work, cabled from Sydney to the Juilliard 
Graduate School in New York, recommending a scholarship. The 
day after his arrival, Richard passed his entrance examination 
and gained a scholarship. 

He worked hard, becoming one of the ten students in the piano 
class of Madame Olga Samaroff — no mean feat because the 
school enrolled only the most promising scholars from inter- 
national applications, which numbered thousands. 

After the concert with Mitropoulos, Richard wrote to his dear 
friend Florence Fitzgerald, his first teacher, a gracious soul, who 
lived at Oriental Bay in Wellington, New Zealand. Her home 
was close to the Promenade which was water lashed on stormy 
days. Mt Victoria towered above her house. 


... Flo, I must tell you about Carnegie. The three-tiered audit- 
orium is grandeur itself. As you look up from the piano, all the 
balconies are cream-faced, very impressive. The floor plan is a 
vast horse-shoe shape. The stage is good for sound because it has 
a wooden floor and there is wooden panelling at the back which 
throws out the sound. Filled with people, it is all quite over- 
whelming. There are no elaborate decorations, no chandeliers, 
but many gracious old-world touches. 

Dimitri is good to work with. I have learnt a lot. All the 
rehearsals went well. Things were easier than the debut in the 
same spot two years ago, because since then I have given many 
recitals, travelled thousands of musical miles, heard many notable 
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performers and practised hard — intensive training as they called 
it at the Conservatorium. 

... Audiences are very courteous and responsive. I played 
Ravel’s Rapsodie Espagnole in the second half — quite a night’s 
work. 

The Columbia Artist Management, Judson, O’Neill and Judd, 
liked it all, and Dimitri was satisfied. 


Of the debut, the New York Times wrote (and it was a true 
American compliment): “‘Farrell will go places. One was imme- 
diately impressed with the dignity of his approach. The tone was 
refined in the delicate passages and powerful, if sometimes coarse 
in the fortissimos. The meditative moments were balanced by 
flashes of sure-fingered brilliance.” 

That season at Carnegie Richard was in good company with 
Menuhin, Arrau, Hess, Kapell, Solomon, Francescatti, Curzon, 
Beecham, Milstein, Bruno Walter, Leonard Bernstein and Victor 
de Sabata. 

Madame Olga had described Richard as “‘a tall lad, with dark 
eyes, dark wavy hair, pleasant manner, an easy smile, aristocratic 
English voice, good brain, photographic memory, and lots of logic 
in his musical soul.”’ 

Concerning the Carnegie concert, two points remain: Madame 
Olga did not overrate Farrell’s ability, and the young reporter 
felt no pain. 


3 
New York, Vincent's Food Bar 


SUNDAY, 3 DECEMBER 1950 


IN STARK CONTRAST with the brilliance of Carnegie Hall is the 
eating place called Vincent’s. The wild beat of Jamaican music 
is a world away from Grieg, Ravel and Carnegie. Perhaps not, 
for Grieg liked national tunes and folkish things, experiencing 
the same hopes and anxieties common to students. Vincent Van 
Gogh, surely, would have been at home here. He shared the same 
creative instincts as these young folk, and sometimes the poverty. 

Vincent’s solved many of their problems: the food was cheap 
and tasty, it was close to the Juilliard Music School, and the staff 
understood students. 

On the day after the concert Richard was there with the others. 
The purpose was to celebrate, to sustain their morale, to eat, 
to sort out the first newspaper reviews. 

Richard was standing on a chair wedged between the long table 
and the wall. He was pinning the large poster of ‘“‘Sunflowers’’, 
which had begun to sag. There were other prints of cornflowers, 
kitchen gardens with swirling clouds. Richard knew every detail 
of these works. The student drawings reminded him of Raphael’s 
black and white sketches. Vincent’s was well lit, even on snow- 
bound days, by rows of high skylights. Today the students packed 
in because there were only two classes. 

Andrew Cicotto was wiping a stain from the back of Richard’s 
coat. Not a very successful operation, he told himself, wielding 
a knife and a cloth. Cicotto and Richard had survived the many 
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vicissitudes of the music world. There were good times too, 
involving great challenges, for example their work on Don 
Giovanni. Richard had been conductor, chosen by the head of 
the school; Cicotto had been in charge of choir. He was Roman 
by birth, with an English mother, but he retained his Italian 
colour, thoughts, philosophies and musical style. His choral 
background and vocal knowledge were of inestimable value. 

Marie Stanton edged her way through the crowd, holding a 
chain-store paper bag above her head. What a charming head 
it was! ‘‘A noble head, quite Venetian,’’ Cicotto said. She came 
from Canada. Marie, therefore, would prefer a horse to a gondola 
any day. She prodded Richard in the back. 

““What’s in the bag?” 

‘“‘Buns,”’ she told him. He pointed to the buns already clustering 
on the table. 

‘‘But these buns are special. My aunt filled them,” she 
announced, drawing them out, one at a time like rare fish. 

‘And the fillings?” 

‘““They seem to have escaped to the bottom of the bag.’’ She 
looked at Richard. 

‘You all right? Tired after the concert?” 

‘‘No, relieved.” 

‘‘Here are the reviews.” 

‘“Any bomb blasts?” 

‘‘Not even a hand-grenade.”’ 

‘““We will go through them after the coffee, all right?” 

‘‘Here’s to all of us — and Cicotto, may you play again soon 
in Zurich ... but only play the coda once.”’ 

‘“What’s a coda?” the waitress asked Cicotto. 

‘“‘Bless me,’’ Cicotto told her, “‘it’s the tailpiece of the music, 
the very last notes.”’ 

‘“Marie, I played the coda with infinite skill.” 

“Tisten, you two,” Richard said, “I knew a girl once, extremely 
gifted pianist, who played in a certain Italian town. Do you want 
to hear more?”’ 

“T certainly do,’’ Marie encouraged him. 

“Well, at the beginning of the.concert, she appeared like a 
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genteel ballerina, all white, all fragile — oh yes, and billowing...” 

“Sounds like a parachutist.” 

‘Don’t interrupt. Go on, Richard. Tell us about this fragile 
female.” 

‘She was breathtaking, curtsy and all, it would beat anything 
seen in the gracious days of Salzburg. She turned, sat at the piano 
and started the national anthem.”’ 

‘‘T know,”’ Marie went on, “‘she played with modest perfect- 
1on and amazing strength.’’ 

“Oh yes, all that and more.” 

‘Well, what are you complaining about?” Marie asked. 

‘“Her playing was fine.”’ 

‘““What then?” 

“What? She played the wrong anthem; it was Austrian!”’ 

‘‘Now who on earth would do that?”’ Marie probed. 

‘She looked remarkably like you,”’ Richard said, extracting 
a piece of bun which Marie had put in his cup. 

Marie didn’t bat an eye. “‘It was a rumour, all rumour, me 
lad,” she said. ‘‘Anyway if you want to know, it was in Milan. 
That makes it worse, no?” 

‘“‘Cicotto was there, he heard you.”’ 

‘“‘Cicotto is short-sighted and sometimes slightly confused.” 

“I see more than you realise,’’ Cicotto said. 

‘T always find the piano on the stage — although, I admit, 
sometimes it’s difficult with the stage lights in your eyes,’ Richard 
helped him. 

‘Your exits are good anyway — except at Carnegie when you 
collided with the door.”’ 

“It’s a small door,’ Cicotto explained. 

“True, but you tangled with the door post.”’ 

“Anyway, you possess great stamina and courage.” 

Richard listened to their banter which stemmed from their 
determination to persevere. It reflected their sense of humour, 
their good-natured teamwork, all part of their training at Juilliard. 
Without any envy or animosity they accepted the pitfalls and 
realities of the concert world, unperturbed by the critics’ 
appraisals whether harsh or honeyed. 
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The students had canonised Marie’s Italian concert with a 
jingle, and set it to a rousing sea shanty-type tune. Shocked at 
first, she had grown to accept it, even to like it. After all, they 
were praising her. 


There was a concert in Milan 
which ended 1n a farce; 

but cheer up, dear, 

and drink your beer, 

you’re better off in class. 


‘““Class’’, of course, referred to the Juilliard School. The verse 
was hardly profound, but when sung with skill it assumed classical 
overtones. 

The students agreed that Marie should have received a medal 
or some special award because a teutonic anthem in the North 
of Italy, so soon after the war, was a courageous act in itself, 
in spite of it being accidental. Anyway, Marie carried it off in 
the style of Clara Schumann. 

The students found the Italian version more musical, and 
turned it into a four-part motet, the strains of which often graced 
a tarmac or a railway platform when they were waiting, welcom- 
ing or farewelling fellow-sufferers. They always sang well, quietly, 
unaccompanied. 


Il concerto a Milano 

e’ finito, e’ finito 

in un gran baccano, 

insucceso grande fiasco; 
Mamma mia che disastro. 
Fatt coraggio! 

se non puot starci vicino 

a festeggiar con un bicchierino, 
rimediar $1 puo’ ancora 
ritornando alla scuola. 


‘A toast to Richard,’’ Cicotto announced, raising a coffee 
cup. “‘May you get to the Matterhorn Summer Schools.” 
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Richard laughed. ‘In Switzerland?”’ 

“Well, wherever it is.”’ 

‘“‘Can’t,” said Richard. ‘‘Money.”’ 

‘‘Borrow some.”’ 

‘‘Already have.” 

‘“Take in washing, like Marie here.” . 

‘‘Can’t get my own washing dry in one room as it is — come 
on, let’s get down to business. Turn down the Jamaican Sym- 
phony someone.”’ 

The “‘post-mortem’’, as they called it, concerned the last move- 
ment of the Grieg, which they re-enacted without instruments. 
Cicotto was soloist, Richard was conductor, Marie and the others 
waxed orchestral. Cicotto played frantically on the table top, 
having swept the last of the buns aside. They gave voice to their 
“instruments” by singing the triplets “tum tum tum” 
interspersed with tonic sol-fa. They stopped this nerve-racking 
endeavour only to discuss issues and make mental notes. 

The students obviously heard the full tones of the orchestra 
in their minds’ ear. To them, The Vincent echoed with the actual 
sounds of Carnegie, even though they were preparing to leave 
and were tidying up the place . . . it only seemed a short while 
and they had all gone . . . except for Cicotto, who was looking 
for his long-distance glasses. 

Meanwhile, on the back wall, the sunflower poster began to 
Sag again. 
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Open spaces 


LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA, 6 MARCH 1946 


THE TIDE LEFT a strip of hard wet sand. Richard was pound- 
ing along it, no straining of muscles, but close-hauled, in yachting 
terminology. It was all too good to be true, two free days between 
concerts. He had been down to San Diego the day before on busi- 
ness, but today was his, swimming all morning, concert pre- 
parations and practice in the afternoon. 

Richard said that running cleared the brain, sharpened the will, 
making it the perfect time to form judgements about music and 
everything else. The exercise restored a sense of perspective and 
happily recalled memories of other places where he had sprinted: 
the dry side of Fiji north of Nandi where there were spasmodic 
explosions of surf on the reef in an otherwise silent world; or 
from his home in Sydney where he would go down to Neilson 
Park or to Bondi Beach, and from the Christian Brothers’ College 
to Dover Heights, or to the gap at Watson’s Bay, skirting the 
cliffs where there was no wind. 

Wind or not, in Wellington, New Zealand, his class at St 
Patrick’s made their cross-country runs over Mount Victoria. 
He could see the broom clumps bent, yellow. There he had won 
the sprinting championship. Twice in Calcutta, between con- 
certs, he had systematically started jogging sessions in spite of 
the heat. 

At La Jolla, Richard scanned the beach edge for an outsized 
umbrella with a tangle of flowers printed on it. He saw it. There 
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was the umbrella, and there was Celia Nelson-Postlewaite, fully 
dressed, or almost, in its shade. His description of Celia. . . not 
a tiZzy one, not petite, not pretty, she stood tall and moved with 
the classical ease of the Greek girl who had guided them through 
Firenze. He was prejudiced, of course, because she was a fine 
pianist, had blue eyes, pale skin and magnificent red hair. 

Could you say to an image like this: ‘“‘Are you going for a 
swim?’ Perhaps you could. Her voice was deeply English — all 
the Nelson-Postlewaites had rich voices in a lower register. She 
came from the Lake District, Northern England, near the Scots’ 
border. When Richard had met her at Derwentwater, Keswick, 
Cumberland, she had invited him home to sample her brandy- 
butter on bread. 

‘“‘What exactly is it?’ he remembered asking. 

‘It’s butter, brown sugar and brandy, left to set,’ she had said, 
‘“T eat it with Brahms.”’ 

“You what!” 

“It’s my diet on the final day before I give a Brahms concert, 
plus three other meals.” 

‘“‘T have only seen you with hard toffee, the type that won’t 
break with a hammer blow. Remember? You suck it until it 
disappears.” 

‘‘Do I now,”’ she had said in an even lower key. 

He was about to say, “‘Welcome to La Jolla,’’ when she said 
all in one breath, ““There are no ration books here, and I have 
found some wonderful knitting patterns — you persist in playing 
Copeland 41.” 

“T do, do I>” 

“Yes, it’s a pity because he’s neither here nor there. However, 
you make up for it with Bach and your one-fingered Ravel.”’ 

“IT play Ravel with five fingers.” 

“Well, knitting is exercise for my ten fingers.” 

They watched the water for a long time. 

“Richard!” 

“Yes?” 

“‘T’ve decided to give up my job on the newspaper and go back 
to concert work.”’ 


, 
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““You mean you’ll be an ex-music critic?” 

‘‘Better than being an ex-pianist.”’ 

‘“‘Can’t you do both?” 

‘““Wouldn’t be practical or ethical. Tell me, how is it produced?” 
she demanded. 

‘““How is what produced?”’ 

‘“Good tone on the piano. I’m working on this article about 
tonal values — the quality of sound, its origins, how does it 
happen? In other words, the basics, the origins, the causes. I’m 
doing this for my own satisfaction as well, having promised myself 
for a long time that I would come to grips with it.” 

Silence. 

‘‘Come on, Richard, you said once before that you would help 
me.”’ 

There was a further silence. 

“You want straight talk?’’ he asked. 

“Straight talk.” 

He was teasing her, eventually producing from his towel bag 
notes he had made for her. ‘‘Keep absolutely quiet and I will 
read it to you.”’ 

“If you don’t get on with it, I won’t give you a sandwich.” 

‘“That would be a blow. I particularly like the ones with pickle 
relish and sand.”’ 

Before she could answer, he read: ‘‘Good tone comes from the 
depth of one’s being, it’s mind over matter, or rather intellect 
through matter. True, it is conveyed by shoulders, arms and 
fingers which simulate the hammer action of the piano itself. 
‘These mechanics are one element, but the ultimate in tones comes 
from the soul, from the personality, the uncontrolled intellect. 
The cause is spiritual, therefore music is a spiritual language. 

‘“Tone, like poetry, is beauty. In painting, tone is the focal 
point of direct or reflected light. It is much the same in music. 
The result is both subtle and powerful, shaped by the sensitivity 
of the player. Its reception also depends on the sensitivity of the 
listener. It concerns the rapport between player and instru- 
ment. ... Any objections so far?” 

Celia shook her head. 
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‘“‘Certain facts are crucial. Concentration is everything. The 
attention of an expert boxer is fixed, it is controlled, therefore 
it is relaxed. The performer is expressing the essence of art — 
it occupies the whole mind. That is why during a concert one 
does not hear sirens, fire engines, audience noises, or folk falling 
from their seats in exasperation!’’ 

“Is that in the text?” 

“*No, but I'l] put it in if you like.’ He read on: “‘Because the 
cause is spiritual, it is an act of love, an act of giving oneself. 
The actual tone colour is accordingly pale, parched, shallow, 
mellow, vibrant, rich, and all the in-betweens. 

‘Music, painting and poetry express form and architecture, 
embracing the contrasts in them, the open spaces and the delicate 
traceries.”’ 

‘“‘We are getting away from the end-product which 1s good 
tone,’ Celia said. 

‘““No, we’re not. The form, the structure is being translated 
into fine sound. We are examining the causes.” 

“Tt’s all right for you,” she challenged. “You have a 
photographic mind, you recall the whole score and that means 
that you are over the first ten fences.” 

‘We never clear all the hurdles. The score is merely the map. 
A map reader notes his grid directions, the magnetic variations, 
his informed instincts, and implicit in all this is training and 
experience. No matter how telling the map is, the actual country- 
side is more glorious. It’s the same in music. 

‘“Come on Cella, it’s your turn ... hold forth.” 

“You'll be sorry,” she said. ‘‘First as a critic, I have been told 
that I am often bitter, twisted, taking it out on the folk I am 
reviewing. They say that I demolish these innocent, gifted souls. 

‘“To be serious, I see poetry in the pianist, and I see it in the 
instrument. The piano has a certain potency, so does the pianist, 
both amalgamate. Art is there in potency, it has to be activated, 
but the activist has to be tough, no weakling can do it... . We 
are back to the boxing ring, true? Poetry in music is the keen 
edge, the highlight, like the sparkle of sunlight on a wave out 
there. 
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“Now I’m going for a swim. You can come too, or sit here 
and wear my hat.” 

So they went swimming while the flower-strewn umbrella stood 
sentry over the sandwiches. 
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Los Angeles to San Francisco 
BY AIR, 8 MARCH 1950 


IN 1949 RICHARD formed a quartet, the London Quartet, and 
together they presented major chamber music to American 
audiences. After their first concert in California on 7 March 1950, 
Richard wrote to his mother, Ella, who lived in Sydney: 


... Airborne again, this time bound for ’Frisco. I gave my first 
concert with the London Quartet in San Diego last night. Right 
in the middle, there was an earthquake, the worst I have felt, 
and they have experienced, for years. It gave us quite a fright 
when some of the audience screamed and began leaving the 
building. Eventually they calmed down and we continued. We 
drove back to Hollywood after the event. 

I give a solo recital in ’Frisco this week and four more concerts 
with the Quartet in California. It is delightful because we drive 
to most places, and I like driving. 

I go East for ten more concerts before Christmas. The recital 
in Washington had a good press a fortnight ago, and everyone 
seemed satisfied. It was held in the National Gallery, one of the 
most amazing buildings in America. 

I left Washington Airport just a few hours before that shocking 
crash. 

I have four or five concerts a week, and the days are spent 
travelling or practising. I am enclosing the clipping of the 
Washington Concert. 

I have had two days on the beach, perfect weather. I look for- 
ward to seeing Willie Kapell in ’Frisco. I’m glad he sent you an 
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autographed photo of himself. He said he had promised you one 
when he was with you in Sydney. 


William Kapell, the eminent American concert pianist, was 
waiting at the airport in San Francisco to welcome Farrell. They 
had first met in Australia in 1945 when Kapell, already 
established in the world class of pianists, was on concert tour. 
Since then the two had become firm friends. 

The Kapell family had been loyal to Richard from the begin- 
ning. When he blacked out with double pneumonia, they put 
him in one of New York’s best hospitals and paid the bill. It 
could have been the end of him, Richard admitted, as did the 
doctor. William Kapell had encouraged and assisted many of his 
fellow students. In his early days, Kapell had had his own share 
of difficulties but emerged from the musical mill strong enough 
to help others. 

Seen in action at a London concert, Kapell had demonstrated 
that unique Juilliard reserve and control — the same discipline, 
the serious approach, sparing in his movement, powerful in his 
Prokofiev. His work in London was unbelievably brilliant. 

“I wish I had his proficiency,”’ Richard had said. “I wish I 
could work as hard.”’ 

Kapell was five years older than Richard and had spent that 
time in international concert work. 

There was another person with Kapell at the airport, Clive 
Ponsonby. Ponsonby had nearly finished his course at Juilliard. 
When the three eventually met, they had only one hour in which 
to discuss much business. 

‘‘Not much time,”’ said Ponsonby. ‘“‘Do we sit, eat or what?”’ 

“We walk and talk,’’ the others said. 

Ponsonby had received an ultimatum from his teacher. “‘T’ll 
have to read it to you,’ Ponsonby said, “‘otherwise you might 
get the wrong impression because I always say things backwards.”’ 

‘*Read it then.”’ 

He read: “‘Ponsonby, you are untidy in your scores, but your 
greatest fault is that you do not attempt to resist being carried 
away by the strong wind of imagination. You pass by objective 
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work. Ponsonby, I tell you, detailed fundamental tuck-pointing 
is required now. Your harmony and accompaniment in the last 
Italian song should be estimated according to the quality and 
texture of the words. The poem was excellent, the music far from 
good. Don’t tell me, Ponsonby, where things are written. You 
had Rome inscribed on the text. Stop dithering, and get on with 
the writing. 

‘“‘Because much comes naturally to you, you are guilty of using 
it without discrimination. Surely you know that music is demand- 
ing and very, very exposing! Listen and listen, Ponsonby. At the 
moment you are not hearing much. I am not writing in surgical 
operating-theatre terms, neither am I trying to teach you 
mechanical labour — you know it already. But I am demanding 
that you be more critical, far more critical about the underneath 
functions of music. Are you listening? 

‘You, in your own field and degree of thought, have an above 
average musical intelligence. You ought to be aware of these 
things already, remember, concentrate on the immediate and 
specific, and, Ponsonby, don’t stutter like X, even if he is on 
his third symphony! Belloc (or Chesterton?) said, ‘Your sins are 
scarlet but your lines are read.’ Sometimes, Ponsonby, you can’t 
even be read! Therefore beware — arrive with your next song 
on Saturday and check all your facts.”’ 

‘“That’s it,’’ exclaimed Ponsonby. “‘What’s to be done?”’ 

‘““Exactly what he says,’”’ Richard told him. “‘Make your stuff 
organic — let it evolve. What do you reckon, Willie?” 

“Yes, there has to be more cohesion — don’t get deflated, 
though. He wouldn’t be bothered with you if you weren’t trying 
already.” 

‘Right, let’s move to the second subject — that’s you, Willie,” 
said Richard. 

Willie took over. “‘Well, the flak about my interpretation of 
Beethoven has started up again. It’s too persistent to be accidental. 
Pve been thinking, should I dump Beethoven and concentrate 
on the rest?”’ 

Richard said, “You can’t ditch Beethoven, now that you have 
gone so far — different if you were just setting out. Talk to 
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Ponsonby’s teacher about it. See him after the concert tonight. 
He will be there. Agreed?”’ 

“What do you think, Ponsonby?” William wondered. 

Ponsonby said, “‘See the professor.” 

“Right — agreed — tonight.” 

‘“‘By the way, what was actually said by the big wigs at the 
Conservatorium?” 

‘One of them, who shall be nameless, remarked that you were 
a chromium-plated pianist who has great potential.” 

‘IT wouldn’t mind anyone saying that to me,’’? Ponsonby 
suggested. 

“Right. Richard, what are your crimes of omission, commis- 
sion or whatever?” 

‘“‘Cardus told me privately that he saw symptoms of laziness. 
I need a tighter schedule and need stick to it. He said the 
remarkable thing about you, Willie, is your power of concentra- 
tion. He suggested that I prune any social activities drastically, 
and do two more hours per day in intense keyboard preparation!”’ 

“By the way, I played the encore you composed Ponsonby, 
the short, wild, tumbling one with the Grieglike phrase in the 
middle.” 

‘‘Let’s sum up. Better Beethoven for Willie. . . . Cohesion and 
evolution for Ponsonby . . . And two hours extra for me. Where 
do we meet, officially? I suggest Vincent’s Bar, New York, 2 
January. All set?”’ 

‘All set,” they said. 
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Madame Olga Samaroff 


THE JUILLIARD SCHOOL, 20 APRIL 1946 


MADAME OLGA, HEAD of the piano department, was finishing 
her lecture. She reminded the students that they would only suc- 
ceed through perseverance, strict self-discipline and sacrifice. 
“Don’t be a hot-house tomato. . . . If you put an overprotected 
vine out in the frost, it will... how do you say... bend up.” 

Whereupon, Ponsonby, the exhausted student, but ardent 
admirer of Madame Olga, whispered, “If this class goes on any 
longer, I'll bend up too!” 


Madame Olga came from Texas. She was born in San Antonio, 
8 August 1882. As Miss Hickenlooper, she gained honours in 
her music examination, gave concerts and was adulated 
everywhere. But Miss Hickenlooper, being a philosopher and 
a businesswoman, remained unassuming in her manner, a prac- 
tical person who could instantly see the essence of things. Olga 
Hickenlooper had a passion for literature which 1s akin to music 
in its essence, and this, Richard thought, was the secret of her art. 
There was an early photograph in which, according to Richard, 
Miss Hickenlooper rivalled Botticelli’s delicate creature on a sea 
shell — the same classical poise — the only difference being that 
Olga in the photograph was on a hilltop, suitably attired. 
Unlike Liszt, who was the first commercial propagandist, 
informing his friends and many enemies of his every endeavour, 
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or as he expressed it, “‘his casting of the javelin into the infinite 
space of the future’’, Miss Hickenlooper, having astonished the 
Texan examiners, newspaper reviewers and concert audiences, 
quietly disappeared to Paris, in which city she was the first 
American woman to be admittted to the Conservatoire de 
Musique. 

There she gained honours in the class of M. Delaborde. She 
soon showed that she had a mind of her own. Her angry inter- 
pretation of Schumann’s G minor Sonata won her a place in a 
special class of twelve students under the wildly eccentric 
Professor Delaborde, who had already informed her that 
Americans were never meant to be musicians. 

The students called her the most dangerous female in Paris, 
mainly because she rode a bicycle at a death-defying speed from 
the conservatoire three times a day, six trips in all, to the Con- 
vent of the Blessed Sacrament where she lived. She spent two 
years in Paris until her musical grandmother decided that, 
scholastically, it was time to study with Jediczka, Riemann and 
Boise in Berlin. The general atmosphere of hard work and the 
prevailing thoroughness made music study in the Berlin of those 
days extremely valuable to all serious students and the prevalent 
European approach of attendance at concerts and the opera — 
with emphasis, not on the performers, but on the music — were 
all significant and salutary for the young American student. 

In 1900 she married Boris Loutzky, an engineer, and lived in 
Petrograd. Before she arrived in New York in 1904, her mar- 
riage had been annulled by a Russian court and by the Pope. 

She said of this period, “I became involved in the hardest 
struggle a young musician can have, namely, to keep up with 
circumstances which always threatened to outstrip my possi- 
bilities. I faced the ordeal of playing things in public as fast as 
I learned them, instead of having time to let them mature. There 
were other difficulties: lack of European press notices, my sex, 
and an unsuitable name.’’ Nevertheless, she made her début in 
Carnegie on 18 January 1905, in a concert paid for by the 
remainder of her mother’s and grandmother’s meagre savings. 
The family had lost nearly everything in the Galveston Floods. 
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Her début in New York was with the great Walter Damrosch 
and it was a phenomenal success.’ According to the language 
of the time, she “‘broke open flaming horizons, created colossal 
mosaics, transformed herself from an angelic maid to Beethoven 
in his most furious aspect, a searing consummation of spirit and 
earth almost too tortuous to contemplate.’’ And all Miss Hick- 
enlooper did was to make a deep, incredibly slow curtsy, more 
Botticellian than ever before, her fine hands guiding the folds 
of her white gown. 


There was a special project in Canada. Madame chose Richard 
to give the concert, and even saw him off at the wharf. 

But after one day at sea, a slow-moving storm came in from 
the Atlantic with cavernous seas. 

‘Is this ship doing what it’s supposed to do?” a gill-green 
passenger next to Richard shouted. 

‘“More than that,”’ a crewman replied. “‘She rides like the Curty 
Sark. It’s the hull shape, see?”’ He made the shape and lines of 
a yacht with his hands. “‘She’d ride anything. Last year before 
the St Lawrence was frozen we met a nor-easter worse than this.”’ 

The tall passenger started to speak but the comment turned 
into a sad wail. The crewman turned to Richard and two others 
beside him. 

““Get him to his cabin. It’s there.” He pointed to a door which 
had jammed itself open. 

The others grabbed him, squeezing themselves through the cabin 
door while the ship rose like a warehouse elevator, slowly and 
shuddering. Somewhere in the ascent it stopped moving, as if 
suspended in space. There was a strange silence, then it fell as 
halfa mountain might, straight down into the trough. When the 
impact came, it ended in a grinding shock. Crashing into the con- 
crete base of a dry dock would have had the same effect. 

They found that there was an outline of another casualty on 
the bunk in the corner. It said: ‘“This is just a flaming riverboat.” 


1. Walter Damrosch (1862-1950), German-born conductor and composer; har- 
binger of concert music in America. 
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“‘No it ain’t,’’ said the sailor. ‘“‘Riverboats have flat bottoms 
and you can thank St Joseph that this one hasn’t.”’ 

The elevator was rising again. 

‘““We will be pretty late getting in tomorrow, won’t we?” 
Richard said. 

“We will still be here tomorrow,”’ the sailor said, ‘‘because 
we are not moving.” 

The ship was on top of another roller. Richard thought of the 
concert he was due to give in Halifax. If he got there, which 
was doubtful, the stage floor and the piano would still be heaving. 

‘“That wasn’t a wave.” 

Richard heard the crewman’s voice. ““The cars on the deck 
have broken loose.”’ 


Back at the Juilliard there was a great alarm. From the radio 
news the students tried to piece the events together. Madame 
was due back from a New Haven recital, then they would know 
more. 

Both the news report and Madame arrived at noon. Richard’s 
ship was missing. Wreckage of the sister ship and about ninety 
bodies had been recovered. 

Richard reached Halifax a few hours before the concert where 
he played magnificently. He wrote home: “Needless to say, I 
returned to New York by plane.”’ 
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NEW YORK, 6 JUNE 1946 


“OSHKOSH ... WHERE ON earth would that be?” Ponsonby 
asked. 

They were on the dilapidated flat roof area, thirteenth floor 
in run-down Midhurst, hoping for winter sunlight — a futile 
exercise because the washing stayed wet while a pall of grime 
settled on the scene. 

‘““Oshkosh? Ask Marie Stanton,” Richard said. “‘She is the travel 
expert, knows the best routes, short cuts ... give her a ring, 
she has just finished a coast-to-coast tour.” 

‘Tl don’t know anyone called Marie,” Cicotto informed them. 

‘“‘Come on, you clod. You met her at the Vincent where you 
declared that her profile was Venetian; you held her hand while 
eating her bread rolls. Afterwards, you told me that she was the 
most forthright and fascinating pianist you had ever swooned over.” 

Cicotto ignored them and said, ‘Oshkosh is in Wisconsin. Lake 
Michigan is on your right, Wisconsin on your left. Draw a line 
across the middle of them both and there it 1s.”’ 

“In the middle of the lake,’’ Richard added. 

“Tt is to your advantage,”’ Cicotto continued, “‘to know that 
Oshkosh is approximately thirty miles due west of the lake, 
situated on a small lake of its own which rejoices in the name 
of Winnebago.”’ 

They looked at Cicotto who was delighted that he had 
impressed them. 
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‘Tell us, Professor,’’ Richard said, “the lake is 105 miles 
long?” 

“Twenty-five, actually,’ Cicotto retorted. 

‘“How do you know all this?” 

‘Simple,’ said Cicotto. “‘Marie sent me a postcard from there 

. a letter ... well, three letters to be exact.” 

Their astonishment turned to reverential awe. ““Tell us more.” 

Cicotto drew a letter from his breast pocket. ‘“‘Let’s see. . .”’ 
he said, thumbing through the pale blue pages. ““You won’t 
understand this section, it’s musical. . . . Here we are: ‘I thought 
of you, my dear, when I worked on my Mozart this morning.. .’” 

There were hoots from the others. 

‘‘Enough, you pathetic pianists, any more distractions and I 
will clobber the lot of you.”’ 

‘‘We are laughing at you, not Marie, you nit. Proceed.”’ 

He read: “‘‘It is almost winter now ... when I opened the 
door, leaves whirled in gusty circles at my feet, then into the 
garden, where a month ago apples were heavy on the branches 
and camellias flowered.’ ... 

‘“‘At the end she says: ‘Music is the rich vein you spoke of. 
It is the fusion of the metals into Corinthian brass which gives 
us the most ductile and perfect material.’”’ 

‘*T wish we were in Oshkosh now,” said Ponsonby. “‘You could 
hardly call this rooftop and the traffic noises idyllic.”’ 

“It’s all in the mind, Ponsonby,” Richard told him, looking 
at the wet washing. “‘It’s a magnificent letter, Cicotto. One more 
question. Is there an airport at Oshkosh?” 

eS.” 

‘Good, then I’m going by bus!’ 

Ponsonby was surprised. ‘“That’s good, coming from you,”’ 
he said. “After you have been accepting the invitations of fans 
and friends who have penthouses, mansions, servants, chauffeurs, 
and fly their own aircraft.” 

‘‘T have only been away for two weekends. Anyway the experts 
couldn’t drive as well as you,”’ Richard teased him, alluding to 
the car crash he and Ponsonby had in New York three months 
earlier. 
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Richard had written about it to Ella: 


I suppose you got a surprise to hear me on the phone the second 
time. But between the two calls I received your letter and was 
anxious to reassure you about the accident. Where on earth did 
you hear about it? Clive broke his ankle and had a much worse 
cut on the chin than I. I knocked my face on the windscreen and 
must have knocked my ear too. At first they thought that I had 
burst an eardrum. I also had the inside of my mouth cut but no 
teeth were affected. I had several stitches inside the mouth. I was 
frightened about the ear and went into New York to the specialist 
who removed my tonsils last year. He said that the drum was not 
touched neither was the nerve, therefore, the hearing was not 
affected. We were lucky that it was not worse as the car, which 
was a huge Cadillac, was completely wrecked. The only way I 
can think of how the news got to you is that it was on the front 
page of the Newark News. 
As I told you, I played at the English Union in New York and 
I am giving three concerts during the next two weeks. One is a 
re-engagement at the Spence School, another is at a big hospital 
for wounded soldiers. The third is in I]linois near Chicago. 
Willy had a tremendous success with the Philharmonic last week, 
and this week played some concerts with the Chicago Orchestra. 


To Flo Fitzgerald he wrote: 


... Now comes the great mystery. Unless I am mistaken, I told 
you in my last letter that I had a motor accident and at the same 
time I remarked upon your second-sight, or spiritual “‘hunches”’ 
about what 1s going on, or about to transpire. However, in your 
last letter you say that you had just heard of the accident. Please 
set me right on this. 


On a long distance phone call, Ella made the chance remark: 
‘‘Are we all accident-prone?”’ 

“‘No more than any other family,”’ Richard had told her. “‘The 
Bechams were all drowned . . . remember the Pattersons. . . They 
hired an aircraft which disintegrated in freak weather in a pine 
forest. ... Anyway, when you consider our class at school, less 
than half of them are alive.”’ 
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Richard was definitely not superstitious or fatalistic in his 
outlook. In his cool deliberate way he was convinced that he was 
master of his own thoughts and actions, now and in the future. 
He maintained: 


I have a will and I am free to choose. I am free to decide on a 
course of action and free to change course at any moment. If I 
make a misjudgement, then I am responsible, I'll cop it. If there 
is a set of circumstances beyond my control I willingly confront 
them, or allow myself to be confronted by them. 

There are those who think that life is stretched out ahead of 
them like a tram track, all they have to do is stick to the line and 
they can’t do much about it. That’s stupid and also an insult to 
the tramways for a capable engineer chooses the best place for 
the line to go, considering local circumstances, requirements. 
Furthermore, the tram driver has a will of his own and is capable 
of using it by stopping, starting or reversing when he chooses, 
in spite of the tramstops and dear old ladies, or dear young ladies, 
on the tram track! 

God gives me freewill and permits the consequences of my 
choice. 


Cicotto returned to the roof with a map of Wisconsin State and 
a guidebook which he offered to Ponsonby. 

‘““What’s wrong?”’ he asked Ponsonby, who was staring through 
a grate at the traffic far below. 

‘Since our pile-up, all traffic makes me uneasy.” 

‘Fall from a horse and you remount,”’ chanted Cicotto. 

‘TI know all the theory, but it doesn’t help me.”’ 

Cicotto said, ‘“What actually happened? You never told me.”’ 

“We hit a tree in Park Avenue in a borrowed Cadillac, a rare 
and beautiful car which was completely wrecked ... the tree 
was definitely shaken. . . . Richard and I woke up in hospital.” 

Richard intervened: “‘Give us time and we will feel better about 
it. Ponsonby was fine during the last car trip. Anyway, I have 
an irrational fear about aircraft. Storms and air pockets do little 
for one’s confidence.”’ 

The peak hour traffic was increasing. 

‘‘Come on, get the washing and let’s go.”’ 
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Florence Fitzgerald 


WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 30 MARCH 1946 


FLO WAS AT home. Richard sent one of his friends to visit her. 

Mark D’Angelo, student from the Sydney Conservatorium, 
stood in Florence Fitzgerald’s old-world drawing room, feeling 
completely sheltered and content, conscious of pale moss-green 
walls, white facings and armchairs, chintz-covered. Above the 
ivory-white mantelpiece a mirror reflected the whole room, in 
the middle of which stood her Bechstein piano, the centre of 
Flo’s life, or at least a symbol of it, for her music and pupils 
were still her life. 

D’ Angelo looked at the piano, then at Flo, remembering how 
accurate Richard’s description of the scene had been. 

‘“They have all cut their teeth on this instrument, including 
Richard,”’ Flo said. “In later years, he would often make a sur- 
prise visit. I have come home from teaching at college to be con- 
fronted with gigantic shapes of Rachmaninov tumbling from the 
piano. Once, my mother said that he had been working on one 
small part for an hour.” 

‘‘What is this material called?’’ D’Angelo asked when she 
showed him to a chair. The covers were patterned with red roses. 

“It’s Liberty linen,” she said, smoothing out some of Richard’s 
letters in her lap. 

‘‘Where is he now?” 

‘“‘Midway through his first year at Juilliard Graduate School 
in New York.”’ 
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The first letter was dated 6 January 1946: 


Tomorrow we start work again and Willy Kapell sets out for 
concerts in the north. We all had dinner together last night. 

Madame Olga gave us a party on New Year’s Day. She’s marvel- 
lous, even arranged for us to see Tosca at the Met; that meant 
formal dress, tails and all. Tosca was fine, most enjoyable. We 
hear Toscanini on the 13th. 

I see that Moiseivitch is about to give concerts in Australia for 
Taits.' It will be a big season with Solomon there too. 

You asked if conducting is on my list. We do it later on, not 
in the first year. The answer to your other question: one has to 
be pretty good to get a full house at Carnegie, like Rubinstein, 
Brailowsky, Casadesus or Kapell.”’ 


Another letter was dated 20 January 1946. 


There are many changes at Juilliard but none of them affect me 
— fewer scholarships and many more teachers. Thank heaven, 
Madame stays on. I am getting on well with her and she seems 
pleased with my progress. She is amazingly energetic: for example, 
on Monday she teaches in Philadelphia all day, giving lectures 
for laymen in the evening; Tuesday, teaching all day and back 
to Juilliard in New York in the evening; Wednesday, Juilliard 
all day; Thursday, lectures at the Town Hall; Friday, Juilliard; 
Sunday evenings are her musical concerts for students. At sixty- 
five years of age, I don’t know how she does it because she looks 
so fresh and young. Madame has work in other cities, concerts, 
interviews and business meetings, radiowork and Juilliard tutorials 
with the ten pupils she has chosen. I am fortunate enough to be 
one of them and therefore get private lessons from Madame. 


Flo looked up with that happy expression of hers and said: 
‘“‘He finishes by saying that he is working on the Ravel Con- 
certo for the Left Hand. It’s a magnificent work but demanding 
and tiring for any pianist.”’ 


1. Benno Moiseivitch (1890-1963), concert pianist. Rachmaninov once teased 
him, claiming: “You play Rachmaninov in a more Rachmaninov way than 
Rachmaninov does!”’ 
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‘“‘T meant to ask you,”’ D’Angelo said, “‘do you think that 
Richard is another Liszt .. .?” 

Flo interrupted with a vehement denial. “No. Certainly not. 
Heavens, no. Liszt was a showman through and through. Richard 
is exactly the opposite. Nothing Lisztian about him.”’ 

D’Angelo looked at the pale-green wall, somewhat at a loss. 

Flo’s gaze followed his in the direction of the wall. ‘““Tell me,”’ 
she asked, “‘can you see grapes on the wall?” 

‘‘Grapes?”’ 

‘“*Yes, grapes,”’ she said. ‘‘When I arrived here, the wallpaper 
was all black and orange, covered with big bunches of purple 
grapes. It was dreadful, took me ages to cover them all. Although 
now I think of it, some of the party people might have liked 
them.”’ 

‘“‘Who are the party people?” 

‘‘Bless me, you don’t know? They are non-musical types who 
attend post-concert suppers. Some are curious, innocent souls, 
but others make a nuisance of themselves, are vicious and per- 
sistently obnoxious. They are too selfish to realise that a pianist 
might want to relax after travelling and giving a concert, and 
that he might want to spend some time with relatives, friends 
and business associates, or even a good honest stranger.” 

D’Angelo remembered Richard telling him how on one occa- 
sion these people had filled a large reception room, occupied the 
top tables and eaten the food. Richard had searched for Flo and 
others and eventually found them just inside the entrance. 

‘‘Come up front with me,” he told them. 

‘“Leave us here, for heaven’s sake,’’ Flo insisted — and she 
meant It. 

“I remember one event,” Flo said, ‘“‘when Blossom, my mother, 
was present. Richard had given her that name when he was four 
and a half years old. That’s when I began teaching him. . . . The 
party people were really holding forth. Blossom entered. I can 
see her now, black lace to the ground, much worn in those days, 
very regal, a dainty shawl about her shoulders. Normally quite 
reserved and dignified, she seized a cigarette in one hand and 
a gin in the other, declaring in a voice at least a fifth above the 
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others that Richard’s music was absolutely magnificent. Lotty, 
vociferous as usual, had been chief cantor up to that point. She 
never stopped talking about music, but on this occasion lapsed 
into silence. She always talked utter nonsense. 

‘““Anyway, let’s get back to New York. Richard is surviving 
the winter and the strikes.’ From a letter dated 27 January, she 
read: 


Stravinsky is here . . . terrific fellow . . . discussed composition 
with us, architecture, texture and style.” He is conducting three 
concerts of his own music. 

Willie Kapell is on his way to play in Texas with the Dallas 
Orchestra whose conductor is Antal Dorati. Mother would 
remember him with the ballet. 

George Szell conducts the New York Phil. this week in three 
more concerts. I also met Rudolph Serkin who is a truly great 
pianist.° 

Got mad with myself at Long Island at the weekend. Went with 
Madame to her cousin’s place, kind, hospitable folk, then to the 
Lukenbach family. They are marvellous but I couldn’t get 
oriented, I mean I lost myself. According to me the house has 
at least fifty rooms. I met Henry Kaiser there.* 

Neville Cardus wrote. He is going to England but will return 
to Australia. As you know, I value his sane opinions and I am 
grateful for his practical advice. I hope he is still in England if 
and when I get there, for I missed seeing him in New York by 
about two days when we were on a lecture tour with Madame. 
The summer break at Juilliard lasts about four months. If I got 
to England in that time I could probably stay with Mrs Boddam 
or the Mewton Woods. By the way, Neville Cardus’s cricket 


2. Igor Stravinsky (1882-1971) was always an active promoter of his own works 
— acomment which, perhaps, says as much about Stravinsky as it does about 
the critical reaction which surrounded his work. This prodigiously successful 
and influential composer first visited the United States in 1939; he later settled 
there and was naturalised in 1945. 

3. Farrell had heard and met a Rudolph Serkin and George Szell at the 109th 
season rehearsals at Carnegie, 1950-51. Farrell always regarded them with a 
natural respect touched with veneration. However, by 1954 Farrell’s photograph 
was appearing beside theirs in celebrity posters and programmes in America 
and Australia. Szell had been director of the Berlin State Opera, 1924-1930. 
4. Henry Kaiser (1882-1967), American industrialist and shipbuilder. 
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assessments are pretty good too. The Manchester Guardian and 
the Sydney Herald are fortunate in having his services. I hope 
they appreciate him. 

William Bergsma, aged twenty-three, American, and a fine 
composer, is staying at the same place with us.° He has just been 
appointed one of the professors of composition at Juilliard. 

Watch out for tug-boats, Flo. Whole sections of the city closed 
down this week, theatres, schools, shops, except food shops, 
transport . . . all because the tug-boats on the Hudson River went 
on strike, and other folk went out with them. Manhattan relies 
on these boats for fuel. Madame said that it was the same in 
Philadelphia. Strikes with tugs, sounds like Brahms without wood- 
wind ... yes?” 


D’Angelo watched as Flo put Richard’s mail on the mantel- 
piece. Then she disappeared into the next room to make tea. 

‘““There’s another question,’? Mark called out. 

‘“What is it?’ he heard Flo say. 

‘It’s the one they are always asking us at the Con. ... that 
is, what is the essence of good tone?”’ 

‘““That’s easy,” she replied, appearing with a tray. 

D’Angelo waited. 

‘‘Relaxation, complete relaxation.”’ 

Flo was wonderful. D’Angelo felt reassured by her friendliness, 
as Richard must have felt many times before. 

He was glad that Flo had been at home that day. 


5. William Bergsma (b. 1921, Oakland, California), American composer. Farrell 
was eager to play new works not only in America but on his world tours. Copland 
and Bergsma, for example, presented sounds and shapes which had a certain 
shock element when audiences first heard them. 
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Juilliard Graduate School 


NEW YORK, 10 JULY 1946 


THE SOUND OF a muffled explosion came from the corridor. 
Richard continued playing the Ravel Concerto for the Left Hand. 
The metronome on the floor was still ticking vigorously, which 
suggested that the blast outside, whatever it was, had done little 
damage. 

Forty bars later, Richard was aware of another thud, followed 
by curious shuffling sounds. It was time to investigate. Full-length 
on the floor in the corridor was Willie Kapell, one foot still 
enmeshed in a mat. He had slipped and was entangled in a thread- 
bare carpet. Richard considered this ancient floor covering was 
possibly the oldest flooring decoration in the city of New York, 
definitely pre-Juilliard, a gift from a benefactor of the Mozart- 
lan period. 

Once extricated, Willie limped into the rehearsal room, lowered 
himself onto a piano stool, then swore in his vulgar tongue, which 
was American. 

Rolling up the remains of the frayed carpet, Richard said: “This 
priceless relic will never be seen again.” (Later, he kept his 
promise.) 

‘“Now, how’s the foot?’’ 

“Quite comfortable, thank you, considering that it is broken.” 

“If you cannot use it again, I will write you a concerto for 
the other foot ... or do you play with a hand as well?” 

Willie wailed in G sharp minor, rose from the stool to launch 
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an attack on Richard, missed the metronome by a fraction of 
an inch, then realising that he was not making sufficient pro- 
gress, capitulated with a helpless sideways grin. 

Willie had been in the city all morning, recording Beethoven’s 
Second Concerto with the N.B.C. Symphony, Golschman con- 
ducting.’ Richard had attended the rehearsal and also the concert 
the night before. His verdict: Willie and the orchestra were 
magnificent. Fortunately, the reviewers were of the same opinion. 

‘‘How did it go?”’ Richard asked. 

‘“‘Great ... went well... except for... 

‘Except for what? Come on, what happened?”’ 

“‘Beethoven didn’t show up. It was the least he could have done. 
Anyway the rondo was stable. Something was wrong with the 
rondo at the last rehearsal.’ 

“T think the rondo has a jinx on it ... like Mozart’s Kyrie. 
It seldom sings well. It’s a faulty beginning for a requiem.”’ 

“‘That’s different because Mozart merely sketched the outline.” 

‘“Well then, the embellisher had no choral clues, because no 
matter what the soprano soloist does, it all sounds wrong.” 

‘Easily solved, next time I do Beethoven Two, I will stand 
up and sing the rondo!” 

“Was Golschman satisfied?”’ 

‘“Yes, thank heaven. How long have you been practising the 
Ravelovski>?”’ Willie asked Richard. He was referring to Ravel’s 
Concerto for the Left Hand. 

‘“Two hours, more or less,’ said Richard while turning to the 
keyboard to play the piu lento part which sits above square 9 
in the score — that calm, limpid fragment beginning in F sharp 
minor. In the composition it is heard once and then disappears 
(for ever, Madame would say). Obviously, any concerto for one 
hand has to be brief, unless the writer gives prolonged symphonic 
structures to the orchestra. 

‘This should go on for more than fourteen bars,”’ Richard said. 
And then at the cadenza, he announced: “I am now employed 


93 


1. Vladimir Golschman (b. Paris 1893), conductor of the St Louis Symphony. 
He graciously defended Kapell when the latter was declared “‘a chromium-plated 
piano player from the Bronx’’ by certain critics. 
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on developing that moving motif, referred to by a certain soul 
as a murky preamble leading to a jig!’ He enjoyed the cadenza 
because he felt it was the one section in a concerto movement 
where the soloist was permitted to draw attention to certain 
material in the work — by reaffirming, reinterpreting, simplify- 
ing or embellishing it. In the Rachmaninov cadenzas, for example, 
he did not play to the published score but meticulously followed 
the cadenzas played by Rachmaninov himself. Olga Samaroff had 
previously worked with Rachmaninov and had recordings of his 
concerts and rehearsals. 

There was no comment from Willie but a minute later he called 
out: ‘Stick to the score, don’t alter anything!’ This was an allu- 
sion to the barbed confrontation between Ravel and the first 
pianist who played the work. 

Ravel had written the concerto for the Austrian pianist Paul 
Wittgenstein, who was a casualty in the 1914-18 War. He first 
played it in the Austrian capital on 27 November 1931, the sole 
rights belonging to him until 1937. 

The Juilliard School, always interested in new works, had it 
within two years of its release. 

But back in 1931, Wittgenstein, without consulting Ravel, had 
made alterations of his own. The first thing that Ravel knew 
about it was at the public performance. When the concert was 
over, Ravel marched up to the pianist and said: ‘““That was not 
it, at all!” 

Wittgenstein replied, “‘I am an old hand at the piano, and what 
you write does not sound right.” 

‘‘And I am an old hand at orchestration, and it does sound 
right,’’ Ravel retorted. 

Not to be outdone, Wittgenstein informed Ravel: ‘‘Performers 
are not slaves.” 

‘But performers are slaves. That’s exactly what they are.”’ 

In America, it was a different story. A few weeks after Ravel’s 
death in 1937, Jacques Fevrier played the work in Boston under 
Koussevitzky.’ It was enthusiastically received. This pianist had 


2. Sergei Koussevitsky, conductor of the Boston Symphony 1924-49. In 1943 
Kapell and Koussevitsky had some verbal clashes, misunderstandings and great 
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studied with Ravel and, therefore, became the accredited inter- 
preter of the work. 

‘Enough work for now,” Richard said at the end of the Ravel. 

Richard was of the opinion that Willie worked harder and more 
systematically than any of them. Yet behind the prodigious energy 
he poured into his work, there lurked a darker impulse. His career 
had not been easily won. Born in New York of parents of only 
moderate means, he was denied the early advantages that gifted 
children of wealthy families often have showered upon them. 
His story could have ended as that of thousands of others of talent 
squandered by poverty. But as luck would have it Arthur Rubin- 
stein met Kapell when the lad was thirteen years old. There is 
a graphic account of their meeting written by Rubinstein in his 
autobiography, My Many Years.’ 

The young Kapell had no piano. A most generous benefac- 
tress contacted Rubinstein. She would buy a piano for Kapell 
if Rubinstein thought he warranted it. The great master listened 
to the lad and said that the boy deserved two pianos! In a paternal 
way, Rubinstein also made it clear to the lad that he needed 
discipline as well as a piano. 

Kapell listened to what Rubinstein had to say, and in the 
ensuing years applied himself to his craft. When Richard met 
him he was approaching the pinnacle of his career, and yet he 
remained strangely unaffected by the attention heaped upon him. 
Unassuming, head loped sideways, he had remained a New 
Yorker and a student of the Juilliard. For many of the students 
of the Juillard, of which Richard was one, he was the mainstay 
in their lives. He was generous with his time, money and advice, 
although his continual touring often meant that New York was 
just another “‘whistle stop’’, as Richard termed it when he himself 
was caught up in the whirl of concert travelling. 
differences of opinion about dynamics and other matters, before and after 
rehearsals of the Khatchaturian Concerto. Kapell played the concerto six times 
that season. 

3. Arthur Rubinstein, My Many Years, Alfred A. Knoff, New York, 1980. (A 
pupil of Leschetizky, Rubinstein (1886-1982) is said to have played in every 


country except Tibet. Although internationally known as a virtuoso he was also 
a composer of some piano music.) 
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Willie Kapell was on a concert tour of Australia when Richard 
first met him. Willie immediately sensed the potential in 
Richard’s work, although he was baffled by Richard’s reserved 
and rather aristocratic manner. To Kapell, Richard seemed like 
a character from an English novel, who had recently returned 
from the colonies, unperturbed by the fact that the New Forest, 
having lasted 500 years, had now been destroyed by enemy 
bombs, or that he had ‘“‘mislaid’’ his mount somewhere between 
the hunting lodge and the manor house. More alarming still 
was that cultured voice, full of collegiate vowels. The two men 
were poles apart in origin, training, outlook and style, yet they 
had two basic things in common: musical integrity and a sense 
of humour. Willie, a true son of Manhattan, had a typically 
generous heart. All students and fellow workers were proud of 
him. 

‘“‘That’s not enough work for now,” Willie said, going to the 
other piano. He began playing the orchestral part of the Ravel. 
They were three-quarters of the way through the work before 
they realised that Madame Olga was in the room. At the end 
of it, she surprised them by saying: “I need two volunteers to 
help me on a brief shopping expedition. It should take no more 
than half an hour.”’ 

‘You have two volunteers,’ said Willie, ““but ...” 

‘But what?’ Madame asked. 

“J ast time we accompanied you, you gave a lesson in the music 
shop.”’ 

‘“T did no such thing,’’ Madame protested. 

They were teasing her. On that occasion, Madame had faced 
the young salesman at the music counter, whose name tag 
‘ndicated that he was Ed Onstead. 

“May I have the Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto, Number Three; 
it’s ordered for Samaroff, please?” 

‘Tchaikovsky what?” said Ed. 

“¢Concerto Three.”’ 

Ed smiled at her good naturedly. ““There wasn’t time,”’ he said. 

“Time for what?” 

“Bfe didn’t have time to write it.” 
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‘““Why??? Madame was tugging at the strap on her handbag. 

‘He died.” 

‘“How do you know?”? Madame asked. 

‘I saw the film,’’ Ed told her. 

“Are you a music student?” Madame sounded kindly and more 
motherly than professorial. . 

‘No, but I can read music. I played with Andy Hoffman's 
band on radio when I was ten.” 

‘Well done,” said Olga, even more gently. 

Ed leaned over the counter. 

“Do you play good, yourself?” 

“Yes, but I’ve been playing for a long time.”’ 

“You didn’t see the film?” 

““No.”’ 

“Did you ever meet Tchaikovsky?”’ 

“No.” 

‘““Why are you so sure he wrote it?”’ 

“Because I have played it in a concert,” Madame said. She 
did not add, “‘In Berlin, Paris and Rome.” 

““You’re kiddin’?”’ 

‘“‘No, honestly. I think, however, that the parcel may be on 
that shelf.’’ 

He looked, but it was not there. 

‘“Maybe in the office?”’ 

Ed asked the office clerk, who came out to inspect Madame 
and her escort. ‘‘Sorry,”’ he said, ‘‘they should have phoned you. 
The strikes have held up all the orders. Maybe the library could 
help?”’ 

“Yes, they have, but we need our own copies so that we can 
mark them.” 

“Tf there’s no hurry, I could try to write out a copy by hand 
for you.” 

“T believe you would,” Madame told him. 

“I copied all the band parts,’ Ed explained. 

“If you really want to learn more music, I have a friend who 
would help you.’’ Madame was writing a phone number on a 
card as she spoke. 
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‘How much will it cost?” 

‘Nothing for the first three months in a class, then, if you 
do well, private tuition is available and the fee is quite reasonable. 
The students with little money say that it is within their means, 
sO it must be.”’ 

Ed joined a class the following evening. Some two years later, 
Richard found a transformed Edward Onstead, who had become 
an enthusiastic student of the keyboard, as well as passing his 
theory and harmony course. 


Madame would often ask Richard to accompany her to the public 
music-appreciation lectures, where she would call on him to play 
examples of any composer’s work to illustrate aspects of that par- 
ticular lecture. By the very nature of the lectures, it was not always 
possible to know in advance what music was required. For 
example, in a Lisztian lecture, Madame might think of a work 
which was the very antithesis of Liszt to ensure that her listeners 
were in no doubt of her premise. 

Richard enjoyed these lectures and played magnificently, 
although there was always the possibility that he might, like Marie 
Stanton, play the wrong anthem. If he faltered in some such way, 
he was sure that the class-audience, sometimes numbering 500, 
would laugh and relax with him. 

He had memorised many scores during his studies. The 
American students had said: “‘Farrell and Klineburg present a 
total and instant recall.’”* 

Richard asked, ‘‘Why do you persistently put clumsy, long- 
winded, technical labels on everything you are describing?”’ 

‘‘What on earth is he talking about?” they had asked. 

Richard explained. ‘‘And what’s worse, you change the labels 
every week according to the fashion of the day.”’ 

‘All right, you genius, how would you say, ‘Farrell and 
Klineburg present ...’”’ 


4. Otto Klineburg, social psychologist, taught at Columbia University from 
1925 to 1962. Julliard students read his works and quoted him. 
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“Simple. You say, ‘They memorised it . . . played from memory 

_ used no score.’. . . It saves words, it’s shorter.”’ 

“You are an Anglo-Saxon, for sure,’’ they said. 

When Edward Onstead had been discussing his studies with 
Madame, he had said: “‘I can’t remember anything if there is 
a test at the end of the term.” 

Madame told him, ‘‘You will when you are interested in a 
subject and receive the right help... .”’ 

‘If it’s any consolation to you,” Richard said, “‘I failed every 
harmony examination for the first two years in the Conserva- 
torium in Sydney.” 

“Tf you fail at Juilliard, your tonsils will be twisted through 
the keyboard.” Kapell’s voice sounded like a rasp in Richard’s ear. 

Madame asked, “What did William say?” 

‘“‘He said ... they prefer people to pass at Juilliard!”’ 


4] 


10 
Maine, York Village 


19 AUGUST 1946 


MADAME OLGA, DOCTOR Margaret Meade and Richard were 
staying with friends in the New England countryside at York. 

‘‘A simple homestead with enough room for three of us,” 
Richard had informed Willie on the phone. William was ringing 
from New York, bound for a tour in South America, his first 
concert in five days’ time. 

Willie asked: “‘Where’s York Village?” 

‘In glorious countryside, 120 miles north of Boston.”’ 

“On the coast?” 

‘Yes, swimming every afternoon, I'll end up waterlogged and 
pink as a sunburnt salmon. But I practise every morning. I’m 
doing the Tchaikovsky Two ... you are on toll.” 

‘Continue, it doesn’t matter. I still can’t place York.”’ 

‘‘Remember where Cicotto stayed at Kittery? It’s ten miles 
north.” 

‘‘Are you in a log cabin, with a hammock in the attic? Is there 
any privacy? In order to recharge batteries between assignments, 
one has to have space in which to move. Do you wash in the 
local stream?”’ 

‘‘Don’t be mad, we have everything we need, and we are 
tremendously happy. I have a clothesline of my own.” 

““You don’t say.”’ 

‘And a kitchen.” 

“You don’t all live in that do you?” 
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‘“‘Not exactly, the place was built by a millionaire. Beyond our 
kitchen each of us has a suite of several rooms, plus two cooks 
and two servants. There is a music room with family portraits 
ten feet high, a library, writing rooms, and an entrance hall almost 
the size of Philadelphia Station ... You’d better hang up and 
get to the airport,’’ Richard told him. 

“T’ve got half an hour,’’ Willie said. ‘“Go on, I’m interested, 
and it’s just dawned on me where you are, tell me more.” 

“*This is just the guesthouse,’’ Richard explained. ‘“‘Separate 
from us, the main house sprawls across the terraces like an over- 
grown Italian castle, Florentine, to be exact .. . remember the 
Benelli’s place in Firenze?”’ 

‘Pll never forget it.” 

‘““The main house here has a concert hall where the Boston 
Symphony have played; the smaller dining room seats thirty 
guests.” 

“‘Sounds a bit draughty to me,”’ Willie added. ‘‘A bit different 
from the cell you have in New York.”’ 

‘Well, I’m only there to sleep . . . Most important, Madame 
asked me to wish you well for the tour.” 

“Is she there? May I speak to her?” 

‘No. She is up at the other house playing cards.”’ 

“IT bet she isn’t. She doesn’t play cards. She says dreadful things 
about card players.” 

“‘I began teaching her when we arrived at Maine. We play 
bridge every night.” 

“Wait till the students at Juilliard hear about this. You’ll never 
live it down.”’ 

‘‘T nearly forgot, I meant to ask you about the falcon and the 
dream I once had,”’ Richard added. 

‘IT thought it was a pretty grim nightmare,” Willie said. 

‘““Well, whatever it was. Yesterday there was a sea fog. I opened 
the doors and this eagle-thing was on the top of the stone 
balustrade staring at me. I thought it was a stone ornament at 
first. I got a surprise. It wasn’t an unpleasant encounter, just 
strange. I talked to it, like I used to talk to my horse back home, 
but it didn’t bat an eye. Madame saw it. She took a photo of 
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It, mist and all. She gets amazing results with that little box- 
thing she has. Anyway we had to go down to the village and 
we haven’t seen it since.” 

Willie reassured him. ‘‘Poor thing got itself lost in the fog, 
magnetic-variation equipment, or whatever it has must have been 
affected. It’s a symbol of flight and hope — higher altitudes — 
better things — soul soaring to new endeavours and so on.” 

Richard conveyed Willie’s compliments to Madame and the 
others and took his advice that he should enquire from some local 
authority about the falcon. One of the gardeners, to whom 
Madame eventually gave the photograph, was able to give them 
the information they sought. 

‘“Yes, it was a falcon,”’ he said. ““They are rare now because 
of pesticide pollution. They go south in the winter, feed on con- 
taminated prey. The level of toxic chemicals is rising. The falcon 
is a proud bird, swift in flight, and when pursuing its prey it 
can overtake other birds.”’ 

This very knowledgeable and articulate gardener also added 
that the falcon has a large, blunt head, short neck, broad 
shoulders, long pointed wings when extended, a hooked bill, 
thighs covered with loose feathers giving a pantaloon effect. 

‘‘Reminds me of a few rapacious characters I have met in busi- 
ness,’ said Madame when they were alone on the path. Days 
before, they had found an overgrown lane through which they 
could descend to the sea. On the way they would walk silently, 
Or sometimes sing, reaching out hands to finger the leaves or 
pluck berries, grateful for days spent in recreation. 

Sometimes, on fine days, before noon, Richard would go 
down to the sea for a swim. Those on the jetty would tell him 
that it was too cold for swimming, but it did not seem cold 
to him. 

‘“You are from the house on the hill,’’ one of the lasses on 
the wharf told Richard. ‘‘The older house is being restored.”’ 

‘“How do you know this?” 

‘My husband 1s the architect who is doing it,”’ she told him. 

Some days later, in the older part of the house, not yet restored, 
part of the floor collapsed..As Richard later wrote: 
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_. . Madame, Doctor [Margaret Meade] and I were walking along 
the corridor upstairs, when Madame simply disappeared through 
the floor, hurtling to the landing below. We thought she was dead. 
It was terrifying. She suffered shock and has bad bruises. Thank 
heaven Doctor was here to help her and make the necessary 
checks. Madame had a bad fall three years ago when her leg was 
broken. 

Yesterday Madame took her first walk in the lane, and last night 
insisted on playing cards. 
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The Mersing Sonata 


25 FEBRUARY 1946 


... Their heads were hacked off and impaled on seven-foot poles. 
These stakes, like telegraph posts, lined the Pandu Street. It was 
a sickening sight, even for those of us whose senses were impaired 
by brutality at Pudu and Changi prison camps. 


Richard handed the letter to Willie Kapell. It was from Trent, 
a senior student at the Sydney Conservatorium, and it had news 
about a former student of the Sydney Conservatorium, Andrew 
Cairn. Trent and Andrew had fought together in the Malayan 
campaign during the war. 


... You asked for the facts. Here they are. We were imprisoned 
by the Japanese. ... 

What happened to Andrew? I kept my eyes opened for years, 
hoping to spot him. Then I did. His head was on one of those 
poles in Pandu Street! 

They had been close to death many times, tortured, physically 
and mentally for years in prison, their bodies were worn out and 
many of them had brain damage. Andrew was twenty-four. I know 
that you had great respect for him, both as a teacher and a friend. 
Some of the Chinese who escaped, maintained that his wife and 
two children were killed along with the other women and children. 
The children were slaughtered first. I won’t tell you how. 

There is no point in pretending that life is a bed of fragrant 
flowers, or that these atrocities did not happen. It was incredibly 
horrifying. 
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In hospital, I have had extra time to think, to catch up on the 
world outside — and inside myself as well. 

Before Andrew left the Conservatorium in Sydney, he promised 
he would write you something for the piano. Well, he managed 
to do just that, under the most unusual circumstances. We used 
to tease him by referring to his endeavours as the saga of the Mer- 
sing Sonata. Like an instant antiphon, he would retaliate by 
explaining that it was not in sonata form, which didn’t mean a 
thing to us, whereupon he would give us a lecture on compo- 
sition while we all cleaned our rifles. The non-sonata had a stormy 
beginning, a turbulent middle, and a Japanese bomb nearly ended 
it before Andrew’s planned finale. I am not saying that the music 
is tempestuous, but the circumstances of writing were. What 
happens to it finally is over to you, if and when you get the manu- 
script. 

The saga began in a freak storm above Mersing when two rivers 
burst their banks and we were left stranded. Winston Claymore, 
already known to you, was in charge. He decided that we would 
push to the north. We respectfully reminded him of the Intel- 
ligence report that Japanese tanks had already made a dent in 
a particular British-Indian unit and that the remnants of the 
soldiery were valiantly hitting out for the coast. He made no 
decision within the hour, in spite of the fact that the rains con- 
tinued, and the water rose. Then he decided. Kuala Lumpur it 
would be, raining or not. It had been declared an open city, but 
everyone knew that the Japanese had taken it over.... 

Two of Winston’s friends, less tactful than ourselves, made 
some pertinent comments to his face, and consequently our assault 
on Kuala Lumpur never took place. 

In fairness to Winston, a character who was over scrupulous, 
we all obediently took up his last suggestion, that we form a living 
raft, tied together and go with the flood water. He led the way 
and disappeared. He was still breathing when we disentangled 
him from a screen of trees. Having pumped water from his lungs, 
we made a stretcher, and headed for higher ground. Before dark, 
we climbed the ridge and found some old plantation houses, most 
likely Nip-infested. Our usual skilful reconnaissance turned out 
to be less tactical than usual, because three of our number slid 
down a bank into something which looked like a water tank. The 
percussive effects and overtones would have made Tchaikovsky’s 
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timpani section green-stricken, not to mention the possibility of 
it being heard in Kuala Lumpur. Fortunately the houses were 
empty, not a soul anywhere. 

The storm was worse on the ridge. It was dark. We couldn’t 
light a fire. A guard was set, and we slept. 

At first light, the lads found two cases of tinned food, mostly 
meat, some medical supplies, civilian clothes, a large and detailed 
map of the area, new mosquito nets, a bath, a dozen clean towels 
and one grand piano. 

How would a piano get there? Easily done. The legs screw off, 
the closed case would fit neatly on a river barge, a sledge on the 
trail would do the rest. Andrew tried it out. The action was great. 
What about pitch? It had dropped in a uniform fashion... . 

That’s how your sonata began, on the Mersing Ridge at day- 
break. Those not on duty played poker. Andrew was never any 
good at poker. 

By 0900 hours we had buried Winston’s body, and marked the 
place for graves registration. We did it reverently. A Jewish cor- 
poral chanted one of the Psalms of Ascent. The others were 
deployed keeping guard so that we should not be caught in a 
scrum formation. 

The door of the house was ajar when we returned. We knew 
that we had company. Our lads took up positions in the right 
places. We went straight in. No one there, but things were 
missing. Then someone picked up a Gwahli knife. Some of the 
Gwahlis had been loyal to the British-Indian Battalion, others 
had melted into the jungle. These galloping Gwahlis, as everyone 
called them, had visited us. To add insult to injury, they had 
wrapped quinine tablets in some sheets of Andrew’s music. We 
doubled the guard, and got back to normal, if this state of things 
could be described by that term. 

We could not attempt a river crossing until the rain stopped. 
Another day and night passed. Meanwhile, we lived as aristocrats 
might in a Tuscan villa. The war receded from our minds, it all 
seemed less real. 

Your sonata flourished like a young paw-paw tree. 

At 0900 hours on the third day, the rain stopped. One hour 
later, three Japanese planes skimmed in over the ridge at almost 
treetop level. One bomb demolished the end house. Another 
unearthed trees which fell on our house, destroying the verandah 
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and part of the roof. There were wood splinters everywhere. Some 
had entered the piano and smashed at least a dozen hammers. 
After that, your music was called ‘Sonata for Half-a- 
Harpsichord’’. There were no casualties among the troops. 
We had a conference, deciding that we would remain on the 
ridge for one more night. It was much better where we were, than 
sitting downhill in the mud, waiting for the water level to drop. 

After guard duty and kitchen work, Andrew wrote out another 
version of the sonata. Therefore, some musicologist in the future 
may be confronted with two manuscripts and two completely dif- 
ferent versions of the one work, the first on Malayan Army paper, 
stained with quinine, the second on civilian paper, the colour 
of a rice paddy, with some new musical thoughts in it. 

Having been at the scene of the composition, I automatically 
became the first reviewer of the Mersing Sonata, or Theme for 
Half-a-Harpsichord. 

In this unofficial capacity, I must inform you that Andrew has 
the unique ability of writing fine melodies. Very few composers, 
in my opinion, can write a tune even to save themselves. Schubert 
and others had the gift, but lesser lights balk at the prospect of 
a tune, like my horse before a water jump. Instead of a melody, 
they mark time, spin patterns, twist fragments, construct 
mathematical bridges, experiment with rhythm, all very clever 
and necessary, but not when they are substitutes for melody. True, 
a bold, brief motif, which can be expanded, 1s material for sym- 
phonic writing, but even then such a motif 1s required to evolve 
itself into a melodic line. 

In this work, when Andrew does create a pattern of sound, it 
is close to logic, the splashes of colour are sparing and all the 
more telling because of the quiet shady recesses embracing them. 

The placing and timing of material 1s an instinctive thing; it 
is in the composer’s bones, his subconscious mind, his creative 
intellect. It all happens automatically, because he is well trained, 
nourished, made to meditate, until he becomes wise, without 
knowing it. 


William Kapell stopped reading, held the letter above his head 
to attract Richard’s attention, and said: ‘‘He certainly knows his 
music, and is penetrating in his convictions and conclusions. Will 
we see him in Sydney?”’ 
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“We certainly will. I think he will be pleased that I will be 
playing Andrew’s sonata in the Singapore concert. The plans 
are only tentative, but after the concerts in India, I'll go on to 
Singapore.” 

Willie read on: 


One at a time, and covering each other, we crossed the river 
and headed south towards Singapore, not knowing that it had 
fallen. Every report informed us that the Japanese were coming 
down the mainland through the jungle, but when the civilians 
left Penang, they also left one thousand boats which were in good 
condition. The Japanese took over this fleet, making unopposed 
landings down the whole coastline. While we were preparing for 
them to come overland, they were behind us and all around. 

The first night after leaving the ridge, one half of the unit slept 
while the other kept guard. I usually slept well, but not that night. 
Having scratched a hollow the size of my hips, and fastened my 
mosquito net, I thought of everything under the sun. . . although 
the sun is not seen in the jungle. It is half lit, even by day, and 
in the primeval depths, man resembles a minute beetle, with the 
tree-world towering above him. He moves, antlike, in a green 
maze which dwarfs him, where giant roots, in tentacle forma- 
tion, take on the appearance of human knucklebones, enlarged 
to a height of twenty feet, or more, skin taut, grotesquely 
deformed, seen only for a moment when a narrow shaft of light 
falls on them, then, like everything else at Mersing, they fall into 
dank oblivion. 

Vines, with flanges, razor-sharp, yield a little, then lock 
together. The matted undergrowth is mildewed, decaying. To 
us, there is a sharp cruelness in it all. 

By day, or night, I refuse to think about Andrew’s decapitation, 
immediately turning my mind to something else, but the sight 

of that stake often presents itself in full colour — the yellow wall 
behind, and the scarlet tree-flowers beyond that again. ... 

Back home, the bush, sweet-smelling, is kind to a dry throat 
and nose, and our languid smoke from the wood embers finds 
ample openings through the trees. Leaves from last year curl and 
are crisp underfoot; there are glimpses of a pale chrome hill in 
the distance, the sound of the school bell down in Mullimbimbee, 
and the blacksmith who rings his anvil, then lifts the horse’s 
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hoof to try the shoe for size. At that moment there is the smell 
of burning toe-nail. I like that almost as much as the sweetness 
of burnt grass, or the tang of incense in my nostrils, when, as 
a lad, I swung the thurible at Mass. 

I remembered Andrew saying: ‘Behind my father’s forge, there 
is an old weatherboard pub, and our tiny house. On the verandah 
at noon, each day, my mother rests for ten minutes, and all day 
long the parakeets squawk. It is as simple as that. All I want to 
do is to go home.”’ 

Well, Richard, it is some distance from the Conservatorium 
in Sydney to the hill at Mersing. You are fortunate to have had 
Andrew as teacher and friend, and I tell myself that distance is 
not important, and that every journey has taught me something 
— I hope. 

The first time I went to the great concert hall at the Conserva- 
torium, there was Richard Farrell, knee-high to a Peripitus Beetle, 
leaping on to the piano stool. You seemed so small beside that 
piano, and that Chopin Scherzo which has those stern octaves 
in the bass, and then cascades of sound, floating down the 
keyboard, an amazing work. 

Why did you appear in the opera on the Conservatorium stage? 

It should have been Rigoletto, but you, and the others, managed 
well in Pinafore. It was a fine production, with you in the chorus, 
Andrew, high up in the wings doing acrobatics with scenery and 
lights, and Trent in the timpani. 

Andrew’s friends are rebuilding part of the local hospital and 
four beds will be endowed as a memorial to him — a practical 
thing to do, I hate stone memorials. 

Two weeks after your sonata on the ridge, we were in Pudu 
prison, on a slightly different diet — six ounces per day of rice, 

full of weevils! 


Willie stopped reading and for a few moments they were silent. 
At last Richard got up, took the letter back from Willie and went 
to the window. Outside the New York traffic swelled, readying 
itself for the rush hour when commuters would hasten out of the 
city. It was a spring day. The date stamp on the envelope showed 
that Trent had written the letter from the Malacca Base Hospital 
in Malaya — a world apart both in geography and experience. 
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Andrew had been one of the senior students at the Conserv- 
atorium and although four years’ age difference separated the 
two students they had forged a close musical alliance — operating 
in the same way that the sounding board of a piano graces and 
amplifies the notes struck by the hammers. 

“ve just realised,’ Richard mused, ‘‘Father Cornelius was 
at Changi too.” 

“Who” Willie asked. 

‘Cornelius Sexton, an old friend of the family. He helped us 
a lot when we first came to Sydney. Any cause we pursued he 
would help us. And not just our family — he encouraged many 
youngsters to follow vocations in religion, sports, music, what- 
ever. Come to think of it, there are a few boxing champions today 
who owe their start to him.”’ 

‘“‘Sounds interesting. Will we be seeing him in Sydney?” 

“But of course.” 


In his last concert tour of Malaysia in 1957, Richard chose to 
follow the route taken by Trent and Andrew Cairn during the 
Japanese invasion. For them, the journey ended in Changi Prison. 

Trent was able to accompany Richard through the outbacks, 
south of Penang. There were concerts in the principal schools 
and colleges, and the finale was in Singapore itself. 


a2 
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American tunes 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL, 2 MARCH 1947 


‘AARON COPLAND WILL be arriving at 4 p.m.,’> Madame 
announced, pinning a new schema to the noticeboard.’ It read: 


Aaron Copland, composer, author and former lecturer at this 
school, will discuss some of his works at 5.30 p.m. in the hall. 

Will these persons please meet in my room at 3.45 p.m. for 
briefing and rehearsal. Bring your Copland music. 


Marie Stanton: Piano Variations. 
Wilham Kapell: Blues 1-3, and Passacaglia. 
Richard Farrell: Sonata 41. 
Olga Samaroff. 


Richard had been given the task of composing the programme 
notes for the occasion. They are as follows: 


1. Mr Aaron Copland wrote the Piano Variations in 1930, and 
gave the first performance of the work 4 January 1931, at the 
concert of the Composer’s League in New York. There are twenty 
variations and an extended ending. Duration ten minutes. “‘I am 
a slow writer,’ Mr Copland says. “‘I worked at it on and off, for 
about twelve months.”’ 

1. Aaron Copland (b. 1900), American composer, pianist, lecturer, and writer. 
Prominent in championing American music, his work variously shows an 
indebtedness to jazz (“‘Music for the Theatre’, 1925), to cowboy songs and 
similar indigenous American tunes (ballets Rodeo and Appalachian Spring), and 


to Latin-American music; but elsewhere it is sometimes completely abstract, 
fiercely dissonant, and devoid of popular influences. 
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(One of the students later told Mr Copland that he was fortu- 
nate to be able to take so long with a composition because they 
often had to produce a composition in that number of hours, to 
which he graciously replied, ‘“Your work will have more spon- 
taneity, concise thought and appropriate incisions than mine. I 
have written things in less than twelve hours when I had to, in 
Hollywood, because it is easy to work under pressure when 
everyone about you is doing the same.’’) 

Mr Copland told us last year that he did not write the varia- 
tions consecutively. Ideas came and he worked on them having 
no firm idea where they might fit in eventually. The composer 
stated that he hopes that by the time the variations are played, 
the pianist and listeners will have a tapestry which 1s greater than 
the sum of its parts; Mr Copland, in spite of the Bachian 
chromatic-fugue phase at the beginning of the work, denies that 
he was thinking of the C minor Fugue of John Sebastian. 


2. The Blues, Number Three. Written for William Kapell. 
Basic figure, F, E flat, A flat. 
The second note is the strong beat. 
Harmonic blocks moving in sequence. 
Effective use of diminished minor ninths. 
Dynamics: Muted and sensuous. 
Tonal impression: gradual opening of ideas. 
Student comment: Mr Copland, sometimes you take so long to 
get to the main statement, but in these particular forms (Varia- 
tions, Passacaglia, Sonata, and Blues) you have to make your move 
at the outset. Two-and-a-quarter minutes is very short for Blues 
Number Three, Mr Copland. 


3. Passacaglia. 1922. Written for Nadia Boulanger. First per- 
formed in Paris 1923 by Daniel Erincourt, in America, 1924, by 
the composer for the new League of Composers. 

Student comment: A most solemn, classical and dramatic work: 
concise, only bare essentials given. 

Highlights: The last note of the Passacaglia’s opening state- 
ment is sharpened and is most telling. 

Copland uses the first four notes of the theme (A flat, E flat, 
A natural, A flat) in two-part work, in counterpoint, in fugue, 
and finally in fury, first in loud broken chords, then in limpid, 
liquid counter-phrases. 
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Madame Olga pinned Richard’s work underneath the schema 
for the day, then turning to him said: “Where are the notes on 
Sonata 41?” 

‘‘Almost finished.” 

‘“‘Make sure that they are on the board at least an hour before 
the recital this evening, and please tell Willie and Marie that 
if Mr Copland is prepared to give us an open discussion period, 
let’s spare the man. By all means ask relevant questions about 
the particular music of his that you are playing, but from my 
experience, radio reviewers and students seem to revert to three 
time-honoured topics, namely: tell us about your life at Fon- 
tainbleau Palace; tell us how you managed to study for so many 
years with a rigid traditionalist in New York; when you went 
to Paris you met Nadia Boulanger, tell us about her? With skilful 
direction on your part,’’ Madame said, looking at Richard, “‘these 
questions will be avoided or cut short, so that we might get on 
to the actual construction of the music in hand, and Mr Copland’s 
assessment of our playing.”’ 

Up at Tanglewood Aaron Copland had already told Richard 
and the others something about his student days. 

“I decided to be a composer at fifteen years of age. At eighteen, 
I realised that I must find a good teacher and take private lessons. 
I was lucky enough to find Rubin Goldmark, who had the 
patience and skill to put me through my apprenticeship, thus 
sparing me the false starts that many students experience in their 
formative years.’ It is a crucial time, one for making or breaking. 

‘“‘High school had played no part in my musical formation. 
Most students regarded the music classes as a joke. I did not 
join the choir or orchestra. They were deadly dull... it’s all 
a matter of ideas and presentation, and neither were evident. It 
is a pity that such a state of affairs should exist because it 1s the 
very time when so much can be done, when the emotional and 
intellectual challenges are taken up with such earnestness. I think 
that I had paddled my own canoe for too long. While one has 
to be self-motivated, it 1s also necessary to have creative contact 


2. Rubin Goldmark (1872-1936), American composer. A pupil of Dvorak, he 
taught Gershwin, Copland and Kapell among others. 
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with others and this usually happens in a class where ideas and 
works are shared. 

‘By the end of three years, Rubin Goldmark detected strange 
tendencies, contemporary rashness, disregard for established pro- 
cedures in my writing. Alas, I presented what I thought was 
refreshingly different, and suggested that it had affinities with 
the movement of a cat and a mouse. That really did it. Hauling 
his person to a great height above me and the piano, he gravely 
announced: ‘I have no criteria by which to judge this experiment.’ 

‘Before the frost and icy edge of his words entered my elemen- 
tary soul, I replied, ‘It does hit one between the eyes, don’t you 
think?’ 

‘Eventually, I kept my forthright compositions to myself, 
submitting only those exercises he was likely to accept. 

“Then, one day I read in a newspaper that an American School 
of Music was being established at Fontainbleau Palace. I roared 
into action, and mine was actually the first enrolment. I was 
accepted, and off I went to conquer myself and France, or to 
conquer myself in France. I don’t think I was too clear in my 
mind exactly what I was going to do. That was in 1921. 

‘*T slaved away and got nowhere. Then one day it dawned on 
me that my French professor had exactly the same old world 
views as Rubin Goldmark. I was imagining things surely? No, 
it was a fact, and others shared my opinion: Professor Paul Vidal 
was nothing more than a French version of the American 
Goldmark. .. . Moreover I was in a worse position than before, 
because I could not understand his peculiar French patois. 

‘‘Meanwhile, many students were talking about Nadia 
Boulanger’s class, and although I had done what was required 
in harmony, I went to see for myself what was going on. Mlle 
Boulanger was dismantling one of the scenes of the opera Bors 
Godunov. Her analysis, synthesis, and all the rest were amazing. 
She was forty years ahead of her contemporaries according to 
my theory. Neither the Americans nor the French had witnessed 
such clarity, brilliance or enthusiasm in a teacher. 

“I, the rebel, then discovered that I was rebelling against Nadia 
Boulanger simply because she was a woman. What would the 
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lads at home say? It was a man’s world especially in America 
after the 1914 war. Students had been known to recite a list of 
male composers and end the litany by saying, ‘Where are the 
women writers?’ I was horrified at myself. Now, who was the 
ultra-conservative? I rushed into Nadia Boulanger’s office and 
begged her to take me as a pupil, which she did. 

‘“The fashionable term in music at that time was ‘critical 
perspicacity’. The students applied it to Nadia Boulanger who 
had inspired them with confidence in their own creative powers. 
The point is, we worked hard. 

‘“‘Nadia Boulanger and the other members of the team 
introduced us to Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of the concerts 
at the Paris Opera. In this way we met, heard, and studied the 
music of Stravinsky, Bartok, Hindemith and Schoenberg.”’ 


Richard strode down the hall and added his assignment to the 
noticeboard, and he hoped that Mr Copland would not take fright 
if and when he saw it. It read: 


SONATA 1941 


First Movement. Less Carthusian in austerity than the Variations 
of twenty years ago. A fairly full texture gradually thins itself 
into a pale unison. A little figure is thrown about antiphonally, 
answering 1n fourths and fifths over the accepted Copland foot- 
print which is sometimes a ponderously moving pendulumlike 
bass. Minor seventh leaps dispel any newcomer’s rash conclusion 
that this piece might be medieval. The recapitulation is strident, 
loud and necessary. 

Scherzo. An arrowhead shape is sent into the air, but never gains 
altitude. I don’t think that it is meant to for each arrowhead rises, 
then falls away, is never sustained in flight. There are bleak and 
wildly frantic moments, explosive gestures, but never in the 
Classical manner. 

The Trio creates shapes like an oxbow stream which systematic- 
ally bends snakelike back and forth. The texture is simple, trans- 
parent. After some oscillating sixths, in come all the arrowheads 
this time in army array, augmented in canon. 

Finale. Even an Italian standing on the Ponte Vecchio in 
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Florence would detect a distant hill-billy whisper in Copland. 
An even more distant darky dancebeat in the Sonata. Well, from 
a gentle little phrase in the Trio comes a wide open spaced melody 
over returning pendulum beats which persist to a mighty climax, 
then all is downhill until we slip over the horizon, conscious of 
an echo from the first notes of the Sonata. 

Student Questions: How skeletal can one become? There is 
nothing less than a two-part invention, is there? Unless I am 
singing plainchant, happily moving in a modal world, which was 
not as simple as it first sounded, because of all its austerity, there 
were energetic leaps and intricate decorations. What was the 
question? How one-fingered am I permitted to become 1n my com- 
positions, before all is lost in hollowness? 

Question Two: Is this surrealism in music? One thing is clear. 
If you have been playing Chopin for four hours, you get to know 
where every shape is going. This Sonata 41 is a wholesome 
purgation of the velvet-softness of much Romanticism. Anyway, 
what’s wrong with dislocated tunes? Rachmaninov pours them 
into every page. 


Little did Richard know that he would be playing this par- 
ticular sonata in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Italy, 
Scotland, England, Canada, in every State in America, India, 
Malaya, Australia, Fiji, Honolulu, on board a ship, in colleges 
and in tiny villages where the piano did not even boast a normal 
muster of keys. 

A year earlier, before the town hall concert, Aaron Copland 
and Richard had spent nearly two hours working on the Sonata 
41. It was on that occasion that Richard made the frank and 
courageous remark, which became much quoted by students and 
others. Aaron Copland had been talking about a pianist’s 
understanding of construction and architecture in a composition, 
after which he said, “‘Is that your opinion?” 

And to everyone’s surprise, Richard said, “‘I don’t know about 
the architecture yet, but I believe that the work will grow on one!”’ 

There was a silence in the room, then Aaron Copland laughed 
good naturedly. 

Today, when Aaron arrived with Madame, the introductions 
were short because he had met them all before. 
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‘‘Marie Stanton will be playing the Variations at the Phila- 
delphia concert,’ said Madame. “‘William Kapell, the Passacaglia 
and the Blues at Chicago, and Richard Farrell, the Sonata 41, 
in no fixed place, as yet.” 

‘‘Sounds like no fixed abode,’ Copland said. 

‘Concert halls are harder to acquire this year,” Richard told 
him. 

“Then, I will do what I can to help,’ answered Copland. 

Aaron was slightly built, completely light-weight, with thin 
hair, large eyes and a pointed chin. If he had worn a pointed 
beard, the effect could have been that of an aristocrat in a Titian 
painting. 

“Do you want the students individually ... or in a lump?” 
Madame asked. 

‘‘A lump would be most satisfactory,’ Copland decided. 
‘“‘Collectively, we shall outwit all composers, critics, adversaries, 
and others.”’ 

Madame withdrew so that the visitor, if necessary, might speak 
freely about techniques of training or school matters, and also 
to encourage the students to assume control whenever possible. 
There was always the danger of their becoming institutionalised. 

Willie played the Passacaglia magnificently. 

Marie produced Variations, subtle enough to make Tchaikovsky 
rise up, calling out “‘brava’’. 

Later, Richard said of his own performance: “I started the 
Sonata at a furious pace, then suddenly applied the brakes. I 
looked at Aaron who seemed to be 100 miles away . . . very con- 
siderate of him. Then I reached the gentle descending theme, 
which I call the Sibelius milkcart tune — don’t ask me why, 
because I attach labels unconsciously to most tunes, or they have 
strong associations with scenes and places or people. Well, to 
my amazement, the theme stood out as if I had been playing 
it on a solo diapason in Saint Thomas Church, Leipzig. Again, 
I glanced at Copland. This time he was examining the leg of 
the piano, which was level with his chair. Then, quite suddenly, 
there was no more Sonata.”’ 

Copland sat back and asked: “‘Questions?”’ 
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“Score, or no scores?”’ Marie inquired. 

‘‘At concerts?’ Copland replied. 

“Yes, and broadcasts?”’ 

‘‘Dump the score, as soon as possible.”’ 

‘“What about my memory lapses?”’ 

‘Better that, Marie, than slavish safety.” 

At this point Willie interjected: ‘“With a music book under 
my nose, it seems as if... well...” 

‘‘As if one is playing only from a book ...”’ Marie added. 

‘Instead of from the inner person.” 

‘“Composers don’t mind discrepancies?”’ Marie asked, turning 
to Copland. 

‘‘Not in the least, so long as the music is making sense.”’ 

It was now Richard’s turn: “‘It’s a matter of psychology.” 

‘“‘In what way?” Marie asked. 

‘‘Folk relax when they see no music.” 

“It suggests a direct line from composer to pianist. . .”’ Willie 
added. 

‘““To audience,’’ Marie said. 

‘*That’s right.” 

Copland interjected: “‘Since none of you here ever play from 
scores at concerts, why does the question arise?” 

‘“Because,”” Marie replied. “‘your music is more difficult to 
remember.”’ 

‘True, I can’t play it without music, concert or not.”’ 

‘““Have you any suggestions?” Willie asked. 

‘*Whatever mental images present themselves to you, the first 
time, stay with them and develop them.”’ 

“If the piece becomes a panorama ...”’ Marie asked. 

‘*... use all the visual aids possible,’’ suggested Willie. 

‘Three trees on a ridge ... all landmarks.” 

“One bridge below.” 

‘“That’s right, four children on the bridge,’’ Copland nodded. 

‘One child singing a tune, another throws a rock in the river,”’ 
added Richard. 

Copland smiled. ‘‘I’m glad you don’t advocate a photographic 
memory.” 
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“Why?” 

‘Too mechanical — worse than having four volumes on stage 
with a bodyguard each side of the piano, turning pages.”’ 

‘‘No soul has said anything about tempo,” Richard asked. 

“It’s not important.” 

‘*That’s a relief. Why not?” 

‘All is well so long as the exact proportions are maintained 
throughout.”’ 

‘“The same perspective, with no distortions?” 

‘‘And where one has a compulsion to gallop, reduce it to a 
steady canter.” 

‘The Sonata tune, if I may be permitted to sing, goes A-G-F- 
D-C — drop to A.” Richard used his hand to give greater expres- 
sion to what he was saying. 

“You actually reduced speed and let it sing. That’s good,” 
Copland nodded. 

‘‘At the beginning, I always think of Debussy.”’ 

“Don’t.” | 

‘““Why are the Variations so special to you? You often quote 
them,”’ Marie asked, turning her head sideways. 

‘‘Because it was the first writing I could point to and say, ‘This 
is my style.’ Any other comment?” 

‘“Yes, a personal one. The students like you because you were 
a pub-pianist, and had to eke out an existence as they do.” 

‘‘Marie, for your information, I still am a pub-pianist.”’ 
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JUNE 1947 


NEIL LUMLEY-FORD FLEW Richard back to New York in his 
own seaplane. It had been a happy weekend with the Lumley- 
Ford family at their beachouse — with rest, some work achieved 
on the Prokofiev Sonata, and more than enough food. Food was 
a high priority on a student’s life-survival list, and as Richard 
once said, ‘‘I never starved, but I was often hungry.’ Students, 
therefore, depended on the understanding, generosity and 
graciousness of those who gave them hospitality at the weekends 
and during holidays. 

From the plane, the city shone like beach shells, in a child’s 
toytown; its waterways white in the first sunlight, its towers sug- 
gesting concrete hollyhocks, marshalled and staked more tidily 
than those in Marie’s garden. Marie, by the way, would be on 
the dock ramp to meet him. 

As the city came closer, Richard noted the earthbound people 
in crawling lanes of cars, moving by more conventional and slower 
means. They then followed a waterlane, preparing for touchdown. 
Richard estimated the speed at sixty m.p.h., and later told Marie 
that he pretended he was the pilot. Having asked the pilot many 
questions, he was:able to establish from his own observations 
which way the wind was blowing, check for obstructions on the 
waterpath, and after watching surface craft assess their speed and 
direction, as well as watching for the wake of any ship. 

They were down, with spray briefly obscuring the forward 
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vision. Then, as they nosed their way to a barge, sunken at one 
end, one among many of the high floating pontoons, the river 
salt entered Richard’s nostrils and he knew that he was reclaimed 
by the pianos and the hollyhocks of that unusual place. 

‘“What’s that?’? Marie Stanton asked, pointing to the plane, 
and allowing her black tresses to fall over the side of the red sports- 
car she was sitting in. 

‘““What’s that!’’ Richard retaliated, nodding at the car, and threat- 
ening to put a shoe on the pristine paintwork of the machine. 

“Til tell you as we go,”’ she said. 

Richard introduced Neil to Marie. Neil turned and surveyed 
the plane. “It’s a Widgeon,”’ he said. 

‘‘A Widgeon is an English waterbird,’’ Marie announced. 

‘““You’re a knowledgeable one. That’s right.” 

‘‘And, what’s more,”’ Richard observed, “‘modestly designed 
for the sportsman or business executive for a mere 90,000 
dollars.” 

“Tt 1s??? Marie said. 

“Tt is,’’ Neil said. ‘“Take no notice of him. It’s a versatile 
amphibian.” 

‘Not entirely useful for farmwork,’’ Marie mused. 

‘“Where’s your sense of art?’’ Neil demanded. 

‘‘T was trying to be practical. However, it is artistic. Tell me 
more.” 

“It has two 200 horsepower Ranger engines and can reach a 
ceiling of 15,000 feet and a range of 600 miles at 75 per cent 
power. It seats four. They were even popular with the Portuguese 
Navy, who bought them from the States. Our own Coast Guard 
uses them too, with a hatch on top of the hull just behind the 
wing in order to load stretcher cases and equipment used in sea 
rescues. It can carry a 325-pound bomb under the right wing. 
One of them sunk a German submarine off the coast of Louisiana 
in 1942. ...Come home next weekend, with Richard, and I’ll 
tell you more. What do you work at?”’ 

‘‘Piano,’’ said Marie. “I’m a student.”’ 

‘‘She’s a concert virtuoso,”’ said Richard, relieved that Cicotto 
was not present. 
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‘Well, I must go now,”’ Neil said, and strode off. 

‘It does have the grace of a Steinway concert grand,’’ Marie 
admitted. 

‘You have much more grace than that yourself,” Richard 
informed her. ‘“‘Now, tell me about the car. Is it stolen?”’ 

‘“‘Madame arranged it. You are to go straight to rehearsal and 
take Lennie’s place in the concert tonight.”’ 

“Singing?” 

“Don’t be mad ... playing Prokofiev. Get in.” 

The engine made music. 

‘Tell me what you thought about the Copland meeting,”’ she 
said as they drove. 

‘“T enjoyed every minute of it, especially the bit about the 
Orgai: Symphony he wrote for Nadia Boulanger to play. What 
a scene — Nadia acknowledging the applause, Damrosch all pent 
up after conducting, wiping his brow, straightening his shirt front 
... they swore he wore two shirts .. . or he gave that impres- 
sion by the time he had finished. Then his announcement in 
a shrill voice, ‘If a young composer writes music like this, in 
five years’ time he will be ready to commit murder,’ or words 
to that effect. ... And Copland took it all in his stride, bless 
him.”’ 

“Give Damrosch his due, he later tried to give some lame excuse 
for the incident.”’ 

‘“That was years later. Watch out, I’m about to make a frantic 
turn.”’ 

The turn was more abrupt than she realised. 


Madame was talking to others as they approached. 

‘Did you have your medical?”’ she asked Richard. 

‘Yes, the diagnosis was definite, it means a tonsillectomy as 
soon as possible, two weeks in hospital. It explains the continual 
sore throats, all the colds I have been getting.”’ 

‘‘And general debilitation,” added Marie with a naughty grin. 

‘‘When does the doctor intend doing it?’? Madame asked. 

‘Not until September when the concerts and school permit.” 
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“Pll see the doctor,’’ said Madame. 

Richard realised that the respiratory tract could be affected 
and that the recovery could be long and painful for adults, and 
that the whole affair would be expensive. 

But there was one less anxiety. He had left his tiny room at 
the apartment house, the place he referred to as “‘his cell’’ and 
was now staying with Margaret Meade and her family. 

He had mentioned it to Ella, in a letter written 12 February. 


... 1am enjoying my stay with Doctor, I can have all the time 
I want to practise on the Steinway . . . we are in such a nice part 
of the city, and it does not take nearly so long to get anywhere. 
Of course I have to go uptown twice a week to the Juilliard but 
that does not matter. 

On Saturday there was a seven-inch snowfall. I was out at 
Kemps for the weekend. Everything looked fine under that fall 
of snow. 

Brother Peter seems very well from the snapshot he sent and 
is enjoying life at sea. It will be good if he gets to England on 
this trip, as he hopes to. 

I met James the other day at Carnegie Hall.' He was with 
Abravanel and we had a little chat. I am going to see him some 
time next week, and he is coming to hear me in the town hall 
on Wednesday. I am playing the Brahms Concerto there for 
Madame’s lecture. I am being accompanied by a boy who has 
just come to Madame from Palestine, Sigi Weissenberg, and he 
is extraordinarily talented. He is playing the Rachmaninoff Third, 
which I will accompany. It is going to be quite a concert, and 
all sorts of people around here are very excited about it. Madame, 
of course, is also delighted and is expecting a tremendous 
performance. I hope she is right. Sigi Weissenberg has just 
completed a big tour of South Africa. He is only seventeen. 

Madame 1s going with James to dinner next week, and she tells 
me... that I will be discussed. In a couple of weeks, she is giving 
a big party for Willy and Ormandy, to which both James and 
myself are invited. 

Willy was here for two days last week. He is very well and, 
needless to say, he is having tremendous success everywhere. He 


1. W.G. James was at that time director of music for Australian broadcasting. 
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will be here again next week to play the Prokofiev Third Concerto 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra on the 25th. 

There is a great fuss in musical circles here because of Rod- 
zinski’s resignation from the Philharmonic.’ He has been critical 
of a certain person 1n the papers and there is quite a battle raging. 
They are deciding now upon a successor; evidently they will not 
be giving the orchestra to Stokowski. . . . It is a tremendously 
important post and the one who gets it will be very lucky. The 
salary is about 80,000 dollars per year, and the conductor can 
have royalties on records and has five months’ leave every year. 
Rodzinski has been made conductor of the Chicago Symphony. 

The news has just come over the air that Bruno Walter has 
been appointed musical director of the Philharmonic.* Needless 
to say, I am thrilled to the back teeth as I regard Walter as one 
of the greatest artists I have ever heard. As a matter of fact I am 
going to hear him conduct the Philharmonic tonight. 

Is Dad still ill? I have not heard from him for some time. 

Now that the N.Z. tour is definitely off, Iam going to try and 
get that scholarship with Koussevitsky. I hope that it is not too 
late to arrange this now. If it does come off, I shall be very glad 


in a way that the N.Z. thing fell through, as this is so much more 
important. 


In this letter Richard had inquired after his father’s health. 
No, Tom Farrell was not ill; he had taken a position in New 
Zealand with J. C. Williamson, as advertising manager. During 
the Depression in Australasia, most families had lost either their 
work or homes, sometimes both. It says a great deal for Richard’s 
father that he managed to work right through those difficult years, 
first in Sydney, then in New Zealand, always seeking more 
interesting and profitable employment whenever or wherever it 
was available. 

His wife Ella was content with this arrangement because she 
was a great worker and businesswoman herself. Tom was loyal 
2. Artur Rodzinski, director of the New York Philharmonic from 1943 to 1947. 
Stokowski had originally invited him to take up the directorship. 

3. Bruno Walter (1876-1962), conductor. Ousted from Germany by the Nazi 
regime, he became an American citizen in 1946. Formerly conductor of the 


Opera in Cologne, Hamburg, Breslau, Pressburg, Riga, Vienna, Munich, Berlin, 
and conductor of the Gewandhaus Concerts in Leipzig. 
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to his wife and family and, being so proud of them all, was 
outspoken regarding their achievements. He referred to his three 
sons as “Peter, the sea captain; Paul, the business genius; Richard, 
the concerto virtuoso’’. The three lads had chosen their profes- 
sions in their first days at primary school, and persevered in them 
through college days without wavering. No one had a better 
advertising agent than that trio had in their father. Whenever 
the occasion warranted it, he could produce in a flash a picture 
or press cutting of the boys, in the same way as an ace 1s flashed 
at the appropriate moment in a card game. 
Richard once wrote of his father: 


Dad likes a bet at the Races, gallops, not trots. He gets a great 
kick from following horses, gives him much pleasure and excite- 
ment. It does not pay dividends. No punter really makes money, 
does he — she? Sometimes, perhaps, Dad is a bit casual about 
money, but he is generous; there is not a mean streak in him. 
You will remember that Dad is not as tall as the rest of us... . 
What else can I tell you? Yes, he can’t cook to save himself which 
is a disadvantage for anyone at times. 


Before Richard did his rehearsal, he remembered that Madame 
Olga wanted to see him. It was the ideal time, in the privacy 
of her office, to submit his plan for asking for Australian aid 
for his debut, whenever that would be. Now was the time to start 
preparing financially. The big item was raising the money for 
the hiring of the town hall or Carnegie, not to mention the 
expenses involved in such a venture. Richard outlined his plan 
to Madame, who did not say a word but went to her filing cabinet, 
withdrew a letter, and gave it to Richard to read. She had written 
to Australia a year before. 
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New York 
June 17, 1946. 


Mr R. G. Allingham, Acting Registrar 
State of Conservatorium of Music 
Dept. of Education, New South Wales 
Sydney, Australia. 


Dear Mr Allingham, 

I am glad to clarify the whole situation regarding Richard 
Farrell. 

The term ‘‘season”’ here in America refers to the period from 
October | of one year to May, roughly speaking, of the next. In 
other words, the season in which Richard Farrell might give his 
debut recital would be between 1 October 1946 to May 1947. 

Due to the congested concert field conditions, it is practically 
certain that Richard could not expect to get concert engagements 
or earn anything for his expenses during the season in which he 
gives his debut recital. Should he have outstanding success, one 
of the managers might undertake his management and begin pro- 
motion work for the following season, namely 1947-48. Mr 
Arthur Judson, who is our leading manager, is already interested 
in Richard, and I am hoping that an arrangement will eventually 
be made whereby Judson manages Richard. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether Mr Judson will commit himself to do this until 
or unless Richard makes a successful debut. The success in the 
manager’s eyes depends upon press reviews, which he can then 
use for promotion. So there is at best an element of considerable 
uncertainty and in writing to Dr Bainton, as I did, I was taking 
this into consideration so that Richard can be assured of holding 
himself here until he could reap the fruit of a successful debut. 

It is for this reason that I believe Richard will work with greater 
peace of mind if the expenses of his recital could be assured out- 
side of his living expenses, so that he could visualize an uninter- 
rupted period of work covering two seasons to come. Also, as I 
wrote to Dr Bainton, the managers are very much more favourably 
inclined when they have some money to work with in promoting 
a new and unknown artist. I explained to Dr Bainton what was 
done in the case of the young Argentine artist, Marisa Regules, 
who obtained a fund for the promotion of her career. She has, 
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I believe, been able to refund this amount to those who spon- 
sored her, and she is now a sensational success in the Argentine, 
from most recent reports. 

With regard to the date of the debut, I believe Richard was 
only able to get an option on the town hall, where such events 
must take place in March. It is no easy matter to get this hall at all. 

With regard to the period of study, I think he would benefit 
greatly by the possibility of criticism during the next two seasons’ 
and this, of course, would cost him nothing. He has already won 
a renewal of his fellowship in the Juilliard School for next season, 
and I have no doubt that his scholarship will continue to be 
renewed as long as he needs it. He is already quite independent 
as a musician, and the things his piano playing needed have 
improved enormously. But when a young artist learns a large new 
repertory, it is always valuable to have an experienced artist at 
hand who can in a measure “‘replace the time element”’ in which 
a new work matures. 

Hoping that all this will make the situation very clear, and 


assuring you of my deep and lasting interest in Richard, J am 
Yours very sincerely, 


Olga Samaroff 


“This is amazing!” Richard said. ‘“‘What answer was given?” 

‘Australia will make a grant, enough to cover things. Don’t 
worry if inflation upsets things. I will see to it that the rest is 
forthcoming locally. I was saving this information for the moment 
when a time and hall were first mentioned. ... By the way, I 
like the way your Australians work.”’ 

The New Zealand Government had already made a small grant 
towards College fees. 
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14 
Pott’s Point, Sydney, Australia 


MAYFAIR FLATS, 15 DECEMBER 1947 


ELLA, RICHARD’S MOTHER, tall, stylish, stood studying her 
atlases. At first glance, this part of the room resembled a com- 
bined Army-Navy Intelligence control centre. There was a series 
of'sea charts of the Indian coast including the Bay of Bengal, down 
through the Malayan Peninsula, Indonesia, to the Australian coast. 
On this series, Ella would plot the course of her son Peter, aged 
eighteen, cadet in the British India Steam Navigation Company. 
By the time Peter had gained his second mate’s certificate and, 
later, his master’s foreign-going certificate in London, Ella had 
acquired an academic insight of graduate standing in geography. 

Next was a map of the United States of America, where Richard 
was studying and giving concerts at the age of twenty. Ella’s 
character and love of music was a predisposing factor in shaping 
her son’s gift, prompting those lessons at the age of five, including 
the choice of Flo Fitzgerald, that amazingly gifted teacher. 
Richard’s recitals were already taking him across America and 
into many parts of Canada. Before long Richard would be working 
in Europe, Ireland, Italy, India, Malaya and Australasia, by which 
time Ella’s knowledge of composers, performers, reviewers and 
authors would also keep pace with his movements. For example, 
she knew Neville Cardus quite well; she had read his works on 
cricket long before the war years when he came to the Sydney 
Morning Herald to review both cricket and music. Once, when 
Sir Neville asked her for an opinion, she replied that she much 
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preferred his cricket writing because it was less refined. His wife 
also agreed. 

Ella’s sources of information for the postwar arts in Australia, 
America and Europe were well informed. Eventually, she 
numbered among her correspondents Madame Olga Samaroff, 
the teacher; Bela Bartok, the composer; Rachmaninov’s daughter; 
Richard Tauber, the singer; and Lady McNaughton, English 
patroness of the arts. 

Ella traced a path across the State of Illinois with the long 
middle finger of her right hand — her fingers were very long 
— then the hand halted beside the word St Louis. Richard had 
written to her from the railway station there on 9 May 1947, 
saying: “Iam on my way to California to join Willie. My con- 
cert in New Jersey on Saturday was a huge success. I will write 
to you next from Oklahoma... .”’ 

Richard and Tom Culley, a pupil of Madame, gave an out- 
standing recital in Oklahoma during the following weekend while 
they were guests of the Roche family. Willie Kapell had played 
there exactly one year before with the Oklahoma Symphony 
Orchestra. The Oklahoma City Advertiser claimed: ‘“There is no 
doubt that this twenty-year-old Farrell has a great future. . . there 
is a depth of musicianship and a rugged vitality ...”’ 

Tom Culley was on home ground. A former pupil of Jewel 
Roche, he had played the first Tchaikovsky concerto with the 
Oklahoma Orchestra, and on account of that had been recom- 
mended to Madame Olga. Both Tom and Richard had taken part 
in Madame’s summer classes. Only the most promising or 
advanced students assisted Madame on these occasions. 

In the letter from St Louis, Richard wrote: 


The enormous railway station at St Louis 1s a cross between a 
French chateau and the Canadian Parliament Buildings in Ottawa, 
but to me none of them look as classical as the Sydney Central 
Station with its tower, which I think is a twin sister to West- 
minster Cathedral. By the way, the folk here often spell our 
hometown with a letter1. . . it is quite a surprise to see the word 
Sidney. Photographs of Tom and myself appeared in the papers 
here. We look so serious; never mind, it was all most enjoyable. 
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Ella opened the glass doors and the sun lit up that part of the 
room, outlining the brownness of her hair and the softness of 
her summer dress. She had been looking through some Indian 
photographs from Peter, but there was a spare negative which 
she could not place. Ella held it up to the light, her hazel eyes 
very close to the film, before realising that it was a picture of 
herself, taken at one of the canteens where she did extra work 
during the war. 

Father Cornelius Sexton, that tough priest from Changi Prison 
Camp, not given to verbal pleasantries, idle statements, or 
exaggerations, referred to Ella as ‘“‘a wonderful and exemplary 
mother, completely practical and extremely intelligent’. One can 
imagine Ella saying, ‘“‘For heaven’s sake, did he say all of that?” 

No one in Sydney knew the Farrell family better than Father 
Cornelius. He first met Richard when the lad arrived as a junior 
pupil at the Christian Brothers’ College in Rose Bay, and apart 
from being spiritual director at the college, he became in time 
spiritual advisor to the other members of the family, continuing 
in that capacity right through the years. 


When Richard went to Sydney from Saint Patrick’s College in 
Wellington, Peter was left behind as a boarder at the Our Lady, 
Star of the Sea. It was an apt title, as far as Peter was concerned, 
for he loved the sea even then. The convent and school were 
perched on the high cliffs at Seatoun, where both the north winds 
and the south winds had been known to howl, tearing out the 
rock-trees and sweeping them off like a scrap of paper caught 
in a gale. The children could hear the surf pounding by day and 
night, and frequently the fog horn could be heard, sounding in 
a rich minor falling third (which incidentally is the opening of 
the Tchaikovsky Concerto Three, the one which Richard liked 
so much and which seemed to cut across his bows in every part 
of the world). It was a desperate coastline where many ships had 
come to grief. The convent was situated on the inner lip of the 
heads and harbour entrance, a point where bodies were some- 
times washed up on the rocks at the foot of the convent. ““The 
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Seatoun family’’, as Richard called them, were often confronted 
by death. Once, a child was caught in a rip; on another occasion 
a fishing boat went down with her crew lost — all of whom were 
known by the convent. 

Peter said that the pupils often examined the wooden carving 
in the cloister of the convent. It showed Christ’s body stretched 
out and firmly nailed down, sinews taut, neck veins extended. 
By gazing at the carving they understood in their own way that 
it was the Lord’s way of demonstrating what love was all about. 
Whatever we suffer, He was one step ahead and had suffered 
it already. Children often coped with death and grief better than 
adults, Richard maintained, probably because there was no 
pretence in the reality or overtones they experienced. They often 
made a more sensitive and positive concert audience for the same 
reason. 

“IT did not know that there were so many Psalms about the 
sea,’ Peter had told Richard, as if he had discovered a new 
Beethoven Sonata. Seatoun was close to the sea, so was Sydney, 
and so was Peter Farrell. 


Paul was not on a study map yet because he was still at college 
— he was only sixteen. He would also do great things, mapwise 
and otherwise. 


Richard’s first lodgings in New York had been Apartment 5c, 
235 West 103 Street. On 20 June 1946 he went to International 
House, 500 Riverside Drive. By January 1947 he had been invited 
to stay with Doctor Margaret’s family in Park Avenue, New York. 
From there Richard wrote a series of letters home. One of the 
first of these is dated 5 January 1947: 


... IT went to Kemp’s for Christmas week ... on the last day 
of the year Madame gave a party . . . a big party for my birthday. 

Stokowski made a most successful reappearance here last week 
with the New York Philharmonic. He is much finer than I ever 
expected him to be, and not nearly such a showman as his 
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reputation leads one to expect. Strangely enough he met with 
a very warm reception from the press. All of his concerts have 
been sold out .. . and this afternoon I am going to the N.B.C. 
Symphony, which during Toscanini’s holiday has been conducted 
by Fritz Reiner. He is a first-class conductor. 

Willie was here for a few days last week. He has gone to 
California for a few days’ holiday and will be back today, I think. 
He sends you his love. 

Tomorrow I am going to Philadelphia to give a recital at the 
Conservatory. I am playing a very big programme including three 
sonatas by Schubert, Beethoven and Prokofiev, also some Chopin 
and Debussy. 


In a letter dated 22 January 1947, he wrote: 


...In March I am going to Canada to work with the Canadian 
violinist Paul Collins, who comes from Nova Scotia. I have also 
been engaged to give a recital in Memphis, Tennessee, next 
December. This is an important engagement because they are 
only having five pianists there. Willie and Casadesus are among 
them. 
Last night Casadesus gave a magnificent performance of the 
Left Hand Concerto of Ravel with the Philadelphia Orchestra.’ 
The other day, a writer from an Australian magazine inter- 
viewed all of the Australians at the Juilliard . . . and mentioned 
that Charles MacKerras had gone to England.’ Is that right? 
I bought another suit and it is a nice brown tweedy one. 
The Judson office is very interested in me and it seems pretty 
certain that they will take me. They think that it is better for 
me to start playing in other parts of the country first, and then 
New York. The reason may be that the critics here in New York 
are different. Some say that they may pack up before one has 
finished .. . some of the biggest artists have been getting a bad 
time. 


1. Farrell did not indicate whether the concert was given by the father, Robert 
(1927-1973), or his son Jean. Both were working in America at the time. 
2. Sir Charles MacKerras (b. 1925), conductor. Fellow scholar with Farrell 
at the New South Wales Conservatorium in the early 1940s. Conductor of the 
Hamburg Opera 1966-1969. Radio and television work in Europe. Chief guest 
conductor to the BBC in 1976. Won the Janacek Award in 1978. 
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Willie is touring again, returning in three or four weeks when 
he plays with the Philadelphia Orchestra, and giving a recital at 
Carnegie at the end of March. 

Are you certain that the Australian Broadcasting want to broad- 
cast my performance of the Shostakovich Concerto? I don’t want 
to spend ten dollars for nothing. 


In a letter dated 27 February 1947: 


... My performance of the Brahms Concerto at the town hall 
last Wednesday was a great success. Madame was very thrilled 
and thought that it was the best playing that she had ever heard 
me do. Willy James was there and he seemed amazed at my 
improvement, so he told Madame. She has been entertaining at 
several of her big parties lately, and told him how pleased she 
is with me. . . I must not get conceited . . . I can assure you that 
I am not. I was very pleased that Willie was able to hear it too 
and he was very excited about it. He played here with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra on Tuesday, and had his greatest New York 
success to date. After the concert Madame threw a reception, and 
Willie and Ormandy were there . . . I was the only pupil present. 

Willie is going to play the orchestral part of Brahms while | 
play the solo, for all of them, soon, at Judson’s, including Judson 
himself. 

Madame wants me to go with her to Minneapolis for a couple 
of weeks at the end of August where she is lecturing at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. I will illustrate her lectures by playing the 
piano. 

After that, she will go to England for a week or two. As Willie 
is also playing in England at that time and Doctor Margaret and 
her mother will be going, I think that I may go too. I may also 
have the opportunity to play there. Willie said that he will speak 
to Sargent for me, and see if there is any possibility of my playing 
with Willie there. 

I am playing at another of the Juilliard concerts on 14 March, 
when I will play a trio by a young composer of the school .. . 
it will be broadcast. 

I have written to Cardus. James tells me that he is only going 
to England this year for a trip and will return to Australia. I hope 
that he is in England if, and when, I go there. 
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The snow is more than a foot deep in the streets and it is terribly 
difficult to get anywhere. I have just heard on the radio that it 
will cost the city a million and a quarter dollars to clear the snow 
away. It does not melt and has to be hauled away on trucks. 

I am learning a sonata by Hindemith, and will play it at the 
town hall in April at a concert which Madame is arranging. She 
is having two concerts there devoted to the works of this composer. 


From a letter dated 12 April 1947: 


... 1 played at Illinois two weeks ago, travelling three thousand 
miles in all. I flew to Chicago and went on by train, altogether 
a distance comparable to that of London and New York. 

Last week I played in Providence, a charming city near Boston. 
The people are certainly musically cultured. It was only a four- 
hour train ride from here. Ward French, who is the founder and 
president of community concerts, came with us. 

The concerts with the London String Quartet are definite. We 
give six concerts together in February. 

I leave for Europe on 27 April on the America. Judson strongly 
advised me to go, and said that concerts in England would 
certainly help me. It is cheaper living than here. 

I am taking advantage of Madame’s offer to teach me for another 
year; even though she says that it’s not necessary, it will make 
all the difference, and meantime there will be concerts in the 
coming season. 

Then Willie is taking a villa at La Jolla. There will be quite 
a few of us going — plus a cook — I cannot believe it! We will 
also get some work done there. As you know, it is in Southern 
California near San Diego. 


The letter from 6117 Avenida Cresta, La Jolla, was written on 
9 June 1947: 


Willie has the most beautiful house, and the weather is perfect; 
sunshine all day and cool in the evenings. On my way here, I 
stopped in Oklahoma City for a week where I was given a royal 
reception. I went there with Tom Cully, who is a pupil of 
Madame, and whose home is there. We stayed with his former 
teacher, Mrs Roche, who is the leading teacher there, and a 
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most charming woman. She said that she would write to you. 

I made friends with Victor Allesandro, the conductor of the 
Oklahoma City Orchestra. I hope this will lead to an engagement 
with him some time. He has a big reputation and 1s an excellent 
musician. Mrs Roche gave a reception one day inviting the leading 
critic. I played some Beethoven and Chopin. The critic was so 
impressed that she put my photo in the paper and wrote me up. 
I have not seen it yet, but will send it to you when I get it. 

Oklahoma is an extremely wealthy place on account of the oil 
there, and we were entertained often by the Frank Buttrams, the 
biggest people there. They are Tom’s sponsors, and their estate 
is listed at 125 million dollars. Their art collection is insured for 
five million. [Richard later referred to Frank Buttram as ‘‘a blunt, 
rugged, very genuine character, who, thank heaven, was a cowboy 
at heart’’.| 

As I said, I was treated like royalty everywhere, and the most 
interesting part of it is their fascination with my accent. I can’t 
begin to tell you what an asset a British accent is here. Most 
people love it. 

I flew from Oklahoma to California, an eight-hour trip to here. 

Willie is very well and sends his love. [He had sent a picture 
of himself to Ella, who had requested another portrait for her 
gallery. He had written on it: “‘With warmest love, ever, William 
Kapel?’.] 

William is preparing for his European tour which starts in 
August. Is Arrau having a success?’ He is a magnificent pianist. 

The Koussevitsky Scholarship fell through because my appli- 
cation was too late, and he had already chosen his three students. 
However, I had a letter from them saying that Dr Koussevitsky 
was particularly interested in me, and asking me to go there in 
case one of his pupils displeased him, in which case he would 
take me, but now that I am out here I won’t go back just on that 
chance. 

My concert in New Jersey was a tremendous success. Madame 


was thrilled. 


From a letter also written from La Jolla, dated 10 August: 


3. Claudio Arrau (b. 1903), Chilean pianist who studied in Berlin under Krause 
(a pupil of Liszt). First performed in the United States in 1924. 
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... There are concerts tonight by the Budapest Quartet and Petri. 

We are getting around as much as possible by car, it is the best 
way to see things. It is amazing how like Australia California is. 
They imported gum trees from Australia, and you would think 
half of the time that you are back home. 

San Francisco must be the hilliest place in the world. How a 
car makes the grades, I don’t know and, of course, it is exhausting 
trying to walk anywhere. The more I see of American cities, the 
more I realise how beautiful Sydney really is. Here, you have 
to go miles to a beach and then the water is too cold. I would 
like to live in Southern California... . 


Ella was down on the floor on her hands and knees, examining 
a new rug. It did not belong to her, a friend had bought it and 
had it delivered to Ella’s place for her opinion. 

‘It’s the best Persian rug I have seen,”’ her friend said. 

‘It’s not,’ Ella told her. 

“Not what?” 

‘“‘Not Persian. It has never seen Persia. We will both take it 
back to the shop. However, it certainly is beautiful. What do 
you think?” 

“It’s going back right now,”’ her friend replied. 

Someone had once asked how it was that Ella had acquired 
a technical knowledge in so many subjects — furs, for example. 
She seemed to know enough to write four volumes on that subject 
alone. ““That’s easy,”’ Paul had said. ‘Ella, at one time, directed 
most of the business of a Jewish furrier. She was a tremendous 
success. That was long before she was married.”’ 

When Ella first moved to Sydney, the Depression was at its 
worst. She had lived in an apartment, and like others in similar 
circumstances seldom complained. 

Eventually, through her own hard work, imaginative planning 
and business ability she elevated herself, property-wise, to a rather 
satisfactory place in Pott’s Point, then to Darling Point. 

Opposite Ella’s gate was the estate and sprawling mansion of 
the Resch family — architecturally superior to Hampton Court 
Palace — with its towers and battlements, Tudor turrets, and 
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parklike gardens. Ella had moved in the same graceful state since 
her sons had bought her a very gracious dwelling. 
“‘Ella’s ballroom,”’ Flo Fitzgerald once said, “‘had two fireplaces. 
Ella was pleased to open the room for local theatrical groups 
because often they found it difficult to get rehearsal halls. It had 
also been graced by the players from Stratford-on-Avon. | can’t 
think of a thing that Ella was not interested in, or involved with, 
so long as it was sane, practical and creative. I remember the 
magnificent view from the balconies and the lights at night, rival- 
ling those of Venice. Even more Venetian were the exquisitely 
patterned tiles on the floors of the upper rooms, where on summer 
visits I would stretch out at full length in order to keep cool. 
Wherever Ella was, she was loved and respected. She was popular, 
people sought her company. The whole Farrell family have that 
gracious, natural charm and warmth of personality, which others 
find so reassuring.”’ Flo said this, and Florence was in a position 
to know because without realising it, she was a vital part of that 
gentle, refined, but very competitive world. 


On 9 September 1947 Richard wrote to Ella: 


... Had my tonsils out yesterday. Did not mention it to you 
before as I thought you would worry. I had them examined last 
May, and the doctor could not remember seeing worse ones. But 
I could not cancel concerts, so I waited until now. Needless to 
say, they are terribly sore, but there is no sign of bleeding. The 
things were immense and a growth was starting at the base of 
my tongue, which was also removed. Doctor Margaret watched 
the operation and said that Doctor Strutthers did it marvellously. 
He is a throat specialist and a friend of hers. 

School started again today; I will miss the first week or two. 
I went straight to the Kemps on my return here. Both Dr 
Margaret and the Kemps have been wonderful. 

I had dinner with Madame the other night. She is tired from 
her strenuous summer. Willie had to go to Europe last week. I 
just got back in time to see him off on the Queen Mary. 


* * * 
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Ella enjoyed the spaciousness of the big rooms and the high 
fourteen-foot stud. High ceilings made a difference in the summer. 
It was a perfectly still afternoon until Claude. arrived. He came 
in on his motorbike which sounded like a Japanese Zero in a 
suicide dive. If he had thought that Ella might look at it with 
displeasure he was wrong. 

“T was intrigued,” Ella said. “There was interminable talk 
about the mechanics of the vehicle, then as he was driving off 
I leapt on the pillion seat. I had never been on a bike before. 
I threw my arms around Claude’s neck, half throttling him and 
partly obscuring his vision, my legs sticking straight out 
sideways.” 

It was a slightly different Ella who appeared later in the week 
at the town hall, a very dignified figure in a dark blue dress 
complete with train, ostrich feather fan, elbow length gloves. . . 
and no motorbike. 
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Press releases 
NEW YORK AIRPORT, 1 JANUARY 1948 


WILLIAM KAPELL WAS being photographed by the press. He 
stood on an airport staircase, his portable keyboard slung over 
one shoulder. During a long flight, Willie would practise away 
to his heart’s content. At first sight, it was a clumsy-looking piece 
of machinery. The keyboard itself was about four octaves in 
length, its weighted hammers protected by a humpbacked cover. 
Because Willie had a great respect for bagpipes, Richard referred 
to this particular apparatus as Willie’s overgrown bagpipes, 
teasing him by asking if he had booked an extra seat for the 
creature. 

Sometimes the creature caused consternation among passengers. 
Some looked at the thing as if they had seen phenomena from 
outer space. 

Once, an anti-musical child had put his fingers in his ears so 
that he could not hear — not realising that the keyboard did not, 
and could not, make a sound. On another flight some teenage 
girls with artificial eyelashes had asked: ‘You will play us on 
your accordion?” 

Willie had spent so many days and nights in the air that the 
creature had paid for itself many times over. He often spent hours 
waiting at airports when weather had grounded all aircraft, or 
when planes were delayed for hours. At those times he derived 
great pleasure from exercises which he undertook seriously, and 
with a sense of satisfaction at not having wasted time. But there 
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were times between concerts, rehearsals, bus trips and journeys 
to airports when he simply threw himself in a seat, so tired that 
he was instantly asleep. 

Richard eventually managed to steer Willie to a taxi. It was 
ironically significant that they often travelled in subways with 
peak-hour crowds although admiring, so-called patrons would 
often promise to give them lifts in their cars to and from concerts, 
airports, and bus terminals, but would seldom arrive when they 
said they would, and often did not appear at all. Willie estimated 
that three-quarters of the folk who frequented theatre parties did 
not mean a word they said. 

When the vehicle moved off and they were free from photo- 
graphers and music “‘enthusiasts’’, Willie said: “‘It’s all fixed.” 

“Your wedding?”’ 

““That’s right.” 

‘“That’s great, congratulations. I hope it’s the lass from Chicago 
University who knows her music.”’ 

‘It is, and the tentative date is 17 May.” 

“With all your concerts between now and then, four months 
will flash by.” 

‘‘Heavens, I hope so.”’ 

‘“Where’s the wedding to be?” 

‘‘Chicago — a quiet wedding, just our folks, no one else, and 
it is decided that you will be best man.” 

‘“Hey, that’s great.” 

“You agree?” 

“You bet.”’ 

“I haven’t forgotten that there is a Farrell concert the day 
before.” 

‘‘How do I get around that?”’ 

‘“‘Easy, I'll charter a plane, nothing to it,’’ Willie said. 

‘“‘Have you told Madame?”’ Richard asked. 

‘IT have. She is very happy about it. She can’t get to Chicago 
for it but I have her blessing, and that’s what counts. Madame 
also told me that the marriage would have many beneficial effects 
on my music, among them a calming, stabilising effect. Sounds 
as if I am a wild young rebel.” 
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‘Don’t be mad — you are Madame’s choice pupil. You give 
her more satisfaction and excitement in her vocation than all of 
us put together; although I must admit, you have your wild 
moments, especially when some critic, justly or unjustly, attacks 
you.” 

“Tell me more about my good points.” 

“Certainly not. But I’ll tell you this, it’s more fitting to retain 
a dignified silence when you are attacked. Your adversary doesn’t 
know what you are thinking and you don’t become an over- 
familiar sight, some mystery is preserved, one doesn’t stoop to 
do battle, you stay in the mystic-cloud level.”’ 

‘““Good grief,” yelled Willie. “You sound all superior, like that 
Italian count who could never quite remember where he left his 
latest sports car.” 

‘““You are wrong. He could never remember where he left his 
latest girlfriend.” 

‘“Where does Neil leave his plane in New York? I have always 
meant to ask.”’ 

“On East River at the foot of Wall Street.”’ 

“T will charter a slightly bigger plane than that for your Chicago 
trip. I wish Madame could come too. I would feel that the whole 
family was there.”’ 

Madame’s daughter had recently been married at St Barthol- 
omew’s Church, Park Avenue. It had been a happy wedding. 
Willie had been chief organiser of the church arrangements and 
head usher as well. Needless to say, the music was adequate; 
indeed, it was superb. The two bridesmaids were Signor 
Stokowski’s daughters of his second marriage. Stokowski had been 
organist at that church when he first came to America. It was 
there that Madame Olga had met him, and where they were later 
married. 

No matter what difficulties Madame encountered, she always 
faced them with great courage, whether in her marriage or in 
her work. When her career as a concert virtuoso was cut short 
by an arm injury, she turned immediately to teaching and applied 
her whole heart and mind to it. A person with less sense and 
courage might have stopped at that point, living only in the past. 
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She was completely absorbed in her new work. In addition, 
Madame had become the chief music critic for the New York 
Evening Post; a member of the Faculty of the Philadelphia 
Conservatory; secretary of the Schumann Society; founder of the 
laypersons’ musical appreciation classes, which became very 
successful, involving thousands of people each year and teaching 
them the basics of music. Olga also wrote textbooks for her 
graduate students and an autobiography. 

At last they reached the Juilliard, and from the taxi emerged 
Richard Farrell, William Kapell, and the keyboard creature 
disguised as a bagpipe. 


The highlight of the season was the meeting between Richard 
and Mr Judson and the signing of the contract for nationwide 
concerts. This was the most sought after contract in America. 
Judson, O’Neill and Judd Inc. was a division of Columbia Artists 
Management Inc. A contract with that firm meant that doors 
that had previously remained shut were now open. His career 
as an artist was now formally born. For Richard and Madame 
it was a proud moment and the culmination of years of hard work. 
It was the most important business meeting in Richard’s life. 
Richard admitted that many musicians would give more than 
their back teeth for such a contract. A formal picture shows 
Richard seated and signing the document, with Madame stand- 
ing in the middle witnessing the great moment, and Mr Judson 
seated on the right. 
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Right: Richard Farrell and 
Father Cornelius Sexton, mentor 
and guardian to the family when 
they first arrived in Sydney. 


Below: The seventeen-year-old 
Richard Farrell practising in 
Sydney shortly before leaving 
for the United States. 








Above left: Richard Farrell, 1949. 


Above right: William Kapell, a photograph from 1945. (Australian Broadca:'ing 
Commission) 


Right: Practising with Madame Olga Samaroff, New York, 1947. 
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Above left: With Joseph Post (left), associate conductor of the Sydney 
Symphony Orchestra, and Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, at Carnegie Hall, December 1950. 


Left: With Walter Susskind at the Festival Hall, London, November 1951. 


Above: Performing at the Royal Festival Hall, London, November 1951. 
Walter Susskind conducts the London Symphonia. 








Above far left: A rapturous reception in Calcutta, 1953. 


Above left: Talking with HM Queen Elizabeth II and HRH the Duke of 
Edinburgh after the Dunedin concert, January 1954. 


Left: Richard Farrell at a London party with the prima ballerina Alicia 
Markova (centre) and Gwen Chennells. 


Above: The Farrell Quartet at practice in Zurich, 1954 


A publicity photograph of Richard Farrell taken at the height of his care :r. 
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NEW YORK, 7 FEBRUARY 1948 


BEYOND THE TALL windows Cicotto saw the leafless trees, the 
greyness of the day, and snow piling up at the corner of each 
pane of glass. 

Richard was working on Rachmaninov’s Concerto No. 4, G 
minor, Op. 40. The first performance of the work was played 
by Rachmaninov himself with the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra at Baltimore on 27 March 1927, Stokowski conduct- 
ing. The press had more or less ignored It. 

Rachmaninov died in California in 1943, two years before 
Richard arrived in America. Nevertheless, Madame Olga had 
worked with the man many times and handed on to her pupils 
the insights she had gained. 

The Fourth Concerto was begun in Russia but the main part 
was written in France in 1926 and dedicated to a friend and fellow 
refugee, Nicholas Medtner. The composer revised the work in 
1938. 

Richard played this concerto, where it warranted it, with the 
same rhapsodic fury that he poured into Tchaikovsky. It was 
a classical scene: the dark Steinway, Rachmaninov, the tall white 
windows, and the snow, still falling outside. 

On the table there was a letter from home. They all accused 
him of never mentioning the state of his health. He had replied: 


.. .You would soon hear if there was anything wrong with me, 
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or if I had gone out of action, so stop performing, the lot of you, 
although it was frightfully kind of you to enquire. 

Last Monday, I gave a recital in Scranton, Pennsylvania. It was 
so successful that I was immediately engaged to play with the 
Scranton Philharmonic next season. The director who organises 
the concerts sent a glowing report to Mr Judson. I also got 
excellent press notices. 

The other day the Australian Consulate gave a party to celebrate 
Australia Day. I took Meg Wiss with me. It was a happy event. 
Marjorie Lawrence was there too. 

I played at a literary party, and met the authors afterwards 
including John Gunther. 

Madame seems to be a little better, but is by no means well. 
I played a Mozart sonata at her musicale last night. 

I have the money from the last concert to keep me going, but 
it’s awful having to borrow money now and then. [X] is paying 
my fare to San Francisco and at last I have finished with the 
dentist, although I still owe him 150 dollars. The hospital is not 
fully paid either. 

It has snowed every day. 

If I am absolutely stuck for money, Willie will always lend it 
to me. I always pay him back immediately after a concert. 

3 November I played the Bartok Sonata, and we broadcast it 
the following night. I met Isaac Stern at Kreisler’s concert and 
we had a good chat. 

Myra Hess asked me to play for her. She is charming. 

I’m glad that the Bartok was a success. Everyone seems to be 
buying records of our performance. 

Meeting Myra Hess was wonderful. She is one of Madame’s 
oldest friends. Madame got her her first engagement in this 
country. 

The Memphis concert was in the afternoon, therefore a morn- 
ing-type suit was necessary. Willie paid for mine. Of course I 
flew to Memphis and back . . . got a magnificent reception. The 
woman who runs the concerts lent me her home. She was away 
in New York. Very convenient. The suit that Willie gave me was 
a success too; he is very generous. 


Richard finished playing and called out to Cicotto: ‘“Well, what 
do you think?” 
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“Of the slow movement, or the whole thing?”’ 

‘The slow movement, that’s what I’m concentrating on today.” 

‘““You know the two trill-like decorations, three minutes into 
the slow movement? Well the second one always sounds most 
satisfying to me, but the first sounds blurred, or something.” 

““Come and look at the score old boy, and we will see what 
can be done.”’ 

Cicotto examined the notes on the score, then grunted. 
‘‘Rachmaninov, to my way of thinking, should have made the 
first trill and decoration more like the second. However, he didn’t, 
so that’s that. Do you want your letter posted?” he added. 

“Yes please, the Sydneyites get all agitated if I don’t write every 
twelfth day. Why don’t you wait till the snow stops?”’ 

“It’s not going to stop.” 


It was Willie’s wedding day in Chicago, but in New York the 
students were meeting at the Vincent to celebrate the event. Willie 
had sent enough champagne to sink the Vincent and those 
assembled therein. A fine gesture, they agreed. It was a pity 
though that the bridegroom couldn’t be in two places at once 
so that they could then enjoy his company. Anyway, Richard 
would give them a running commentary of the whole thing when 
he got back from Chicago. The Vincent group usually toasted 
their friends with coffee — that was costly enough. This was 
indeed a rare occasion, and a distinct improvement. 

Trent was holding the floor. They had been discussing the 
highlights of the season. 

“IT reckon the best of the lot was when Willie took us to the 
stadium for Rubinstein’s concert and we had supper with Rubin- 
stein and a talk afterwards ... that was really something.” 

Marie was there and said, ‘‘I don’t remember any supper.” 

“It was a gentleman’s night,” Trent told her. 

Ponsonby was listening. ““Don’t give her any sympathy, it was 
the night she went to the opera with Cicotto, and probably got 
drunk afterwards.” 

“T don’t drink. . . well, not normally. . . . Today is different.” 
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‘Well then, for your information, Marie, Rubinstein remem- 
bered meeting Richard... it was at Juilliard, I think. Anyway, 
Rubinstein was impressed.” 

‘“‘They say he keeps diaries of everything he does and everyone 
he sees.” 

‘All the same, he didn’t have his diary with him at the stadium 
and he didn’t know that we were visiting him.” 

‘“‘There was a crowd in the stadium, 25,000.”’ 

Cicotto appeared at last. 

‘“‘He’s late, let’s thump him,”’ Ponsonby yelled. 

‘“‘Madame Olga ——,”’ Cicotto began to announce. 

‘“‘That’s different, we will thump you later,’’ Ponsonby said. 

Cicotto stood fixed to the spot, looking somewhat lost. 

‘Bring her in.”’ 

‘“T can’t... she’s... 

‘“‘What’s wrong? An accident?” 

Trent said, half to himself, ““Not an accident on Willie’s 
wedding day.”’ 

Then they heard Cicotto say: ‘‘She’s dead 
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The sudden death of Madame Olga left the school in a profound 
state of shock. In a letter to Ella, dated 19 May, Margaret Meade 
wrote: 


_.. We have all depended on her so much, and you know how 
much she means to Richard and William, indeed all of us. 

Richard completed his year’s work with Madame just two weeks 
before her death. She said, “Your student days are over, now you 
can stand entirely on your own musical feet. You will be a fine 
pianist, one of the best.”’ 

A statement of this nature from a person of Madame Olga’s 
standing is significant. The ten souls she chose were subjected 
to demanding ordeals. They were required to excel themselves 
in every field of scholastic attainment, to be successful in public, 
to become substitute players at the drop of a hat if anyone should 
be ill and, of course, give recitals in all parts of the States. 

I suspect that Madame involved each group of ten in an arduous 
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course of training rather like that of the armed services, where 
candidates with certain physical and mental requirements and 
attitudes gradually evolved from the recruit stage, learning to 
master themselves, and somewhere along the line became 
specialists, so that in action they were disciplined and informed 
in order to fight alone or as a “‘well-tempered”’ unit. I think that 
her students, by nature of their training, would have done well 
at medical school, as well as in the Army, Navy or Air Corps. 
First of all comes the student’s overwhelming sense of vocation, 
then the ready response to skilled teachers. These teachers become 
part of us, they give us so much. 

Of course, I feel furious that Madame will not be here teaching, 
and available when we need her, dear soul that she is. 

There were hilarious times — it wasn’t all work — although 
now I come to think of it, music never stopped even on vaca- 
tions. We managed to get to Maine nearly every August — 
Madame, Richard and myself — away from the crowds, although 
heaven knows, Madame wrote her lectures and books and played 
a fair amount of music. Richard prepared for coming concerts. 
Then we would all converge on the beach. 

I have a mental picture of Madame stuck in the snow on the 
footpath outside the town hall. She was calling out for help and 
couldn’t move an inch, hat on the back of her head. Eventually, 
the police got her out. They dried her out at the local precinct. 
The only message we got was, ““Madame 1s in police custody, 
will you bring some clothes.’’ We had visions of Olga doing Swan 
Lake without appropriate apparel! 

The wildest party I’ve been to was Olga’s birthday celebration 
arranged by the students. It began with the most insane speech 
on musical form, then demonstrated by presenting (in a mock- 
serious manner) the melody of “‘Happy Birthday To You’’, first 
of all played on the piano by Richard, using one finger and making 
appalling mistakes, then in the style of Chopin, then as Bartok 
would write for two pianos. Next, with orchestra and solo piano 
in Brahmsian splendour, followed with jazz and fantastic choreo- 
graphy. The tune re-emerged, sung out of key by Willie and 
Richard, accompanied by lute and percussion. The finale came 
— full orchestra, choir, in contemporary style — sounding like 
a steel foundry. 

Madame was revived with a vodka. 
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Pacific overtures 
AUCKLAND, 3 JUNE 1948 


RICHARD’S PLANE ARRIVED at Whenuapai Airport, Auckland, 
from Vancouver via San Francisco, Honolulu, Canton Island, 
and Fiji. It was a British Commonwealth Pacific Airways DC6. 

According to Richard, the reporters made their interview “short 
and sweet’’ as did his family, but some friends and “‘fans”’ kept 
hurling questions almost simultaneously, which ranged from 
Bach’s fugues to flight details. 

‘Did you sleep on the flight?” 

“Yes, there are proper sleeping berths.”’ 

‘Is the plane pressurised?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘What altitude does it cruise at?” 

‘£12,000 feet, maybe.” 

‘‘How many concerts with the orchestra?” 

‘I don’t know.” 

“Some of your friends came by another airline?” 

“Yes, they are still in Fiji.” 

‘But they travelled DC4?” 

‘““Yes, they will come down here by Sunderland flying boat.” 

‘““How fast does a Sunderland cruise?” 

‘‘About 170 m.p.h., I think”’ 

‘“‘Are you playing any Copland?” 

“Yes.” 

“Don’t you think that modern classics sound like a child putting 
a foot on the piano?”’ 
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‘“‘T try not to sound like that.” 

‘“‘How many hours in the air from Vancouver?”’ 

‘‘About eighteen.” 

‘‘Have you met Rubinstein?”’ 

“Yes.” 

““What’s he like?”’ 

“Very refined, very helpful and friendly to students.” 

“Would a head wind make much difference?”’ 

“The slower the plane, the more significant the difference, 
I should say.” 

“Will you really play Ravel’s Concerto with one hand?” 

“T shall try to.” 

‘How long would a Sunderland take from Fiji if you had caught 
that?”’ 

‘““Seven to eight hours.”’ 

‘In what towns in the North Island are you playing?” 

‘Auckland, Wellington, Napier and Hastings, as far as I know 
now.” 

‘And the South?” 

‘Nelson, Blenheim, Christchurch, Dunedin and Invercargill.” 

“You will miss Olga Samaroff?”’ 

“We all will. She has been an inspiration, and always will be.”’ 

“You returned to New Zealand for the Centennial Celebra- 
tions in 1940?” 

“Yes, I played at the Celebrations, and did some broadcasting.” 

“Have you played at Carnegie yet?” 

“No, my debut there will be in October.”’ 

“You played at Tanglewood, at the Summer School?”’ 

“Yes, one learns a lot at places like that. Koussevitsky was 
the main conductor.” 

“You like conducting?” 

“Heavens, yes. Sometimes I wish I were a full-time conductor. 
It is very exciting. The best conductors in Europe and America 
taught in the Juilliard at one time or another or have given courses 
there. They often fill the New York Stadium for a concert.”’ 

‘‘“How many does it hold?”’ 

**25,000.”’ 
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“No, the DC6.” 

“Sorry ... sixty passengers, I think.” 

‘‘How long did Florence Fitzgerald teach you?”’ 

‘From the age of four and a half until I went to the Con- 
servatorium in Sydney. We owe everything to our teachers, of 
course, and without Flo Fitzgerald’s direction all through those 
crucial years, I certainly would not be doing what I am now. 
I will be going straight to her place when I get to Wellington.” 

‘‘Alexander Sverjensky was your teacher at the Conservatorium 
in Sydney?” 

‘*Yes, he is a fine teacher. I have also Kept in touch with him 
through the years, and we always have a music session when- 
ever I am in Sydney.”’ 

‘‘Miss Fitzgerald said that Sverjensky did wonders for you.” 

‘Good on her.” 

‘Is that your mother and father over there?” 

“Yes, and I must talk to them again.”’ 

When Richard’s parents last saw him, he had been a lad of 
seventeen. Naturally enough, they retained a mental image of 
him at that age, but now they were looking at and listening to 
someone far more mature. It was a shock at first. One is prepared 
to make certain mental adjustments in such a situation, but the 
reality surprised them. He was taller, broader, more manly than 
they had expected, more self-assured. 

He put his arm around them and stood between the two of 
them. Someone took a photograph. Then Richard put an arm 
round each of their waists, and leading them off said, “‘Let’s go 
to the city and wet our whistles.” 


The first recital of the New Zealand tour was at Auckland Town 
Hall on 8 June 1948. Mr L. C. M. Saunders, music critic for 
the New Zealand Herald, wrote: 


More than a decade has passed since Richard Farrell won 
recognition as a brilliant child prodigy with a talent for piano 
playing that was unusually high. Last night, in the town hall, 
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he opened a New Zealand tour under the direction of the National 
Broadcasting Service, and in the first few minutes of his pro- 
gramme stamped himself as easily the finest pianist New Zealand 
has yet produced. At the comparatively youthful age of twenty 
Richard Farrell has returned fresh from intensive study in 
America, fulfilling all the promise of his early years, with a 
standard of performance that we hear only rarely. 

Mr Farrell is first and foremost a musician. Because he is, too, 
a technician of first-rate skill, he justly earns a place among 
virtuoso players, yet his technique is delightfully unobtrusive, 
never used for mere display, and always achieved with the 
minimum of visible effort. His elegant and unaffected style, super- 
sensitive tone control and the sincerity which pervades all his 
playing made his recital last night one of the most enjoyable of 
its kind heard in recent years. 
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WEDNESDAY, 16 JUNE 1948 


THE CONCERT WAS a success. During the interval Ella and Flo 
hugged each other in the crowded reception room. 

‘Rather good,’’ Ella beamed. 

“Better than that,’ said Flo. 

The applause and cheers had reverberated around their heads 
like ocean waves exploding on the rocks at Seatoun. There was 
applause even in the middle of the first item, a Mozart sonata, 
or at least at the end of the second movement. Surely Mozart 
would have enjoyed his Andante Cantabile with such a violent 
response while there was still another movement to go. It was 
all extremely exciting. 

A man standing next to Flo was muttering to himself, scowling 
at his programme like an irate punter at a racemeeting whose 
luck had deserted him. He was scratching out the Chopin item 
with a thick pencil. ‘‘I can’t stand Chopin,” he informed Flo, 
as if she should do something about it. When she showed no 
signs of defending the composer, he said, “‘Farrell has improved 
since he was a kid, but perhaps you hadn’t noticed?”’ 

‘““Yes, I had noticed,” she said with an innocent expression 
on her face. 

Then the bell went, and the second half began. 


There was a hilarious party at the old pub at the wharf gates 
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in Nelson. This weatherboard, two-storied building was a master- 
piece of the last century. It had seen sailing ships berthed at the 
quay, and had witnessed the wharf sheds grow in size and the 
timbermen coming to town to celebrate after working for months 
in the bush. The balustrades of the staircases, the wall panelling 
and ceilings boasted more carvings than the bowsprits of the 
wooden ships in earlier days. Richard and the others were 
intrigued by the craftsmanship they saw. If later, there was a 
tendency to modernise hotels the Wharf Pub always remained 
intact. 

The locals were good to the visitors even though they were 
amused by their accents. It was a good party. No one got drunk. 
Some of the members of the orchestra had been to Nelson before, 
not on business, but when sailing in the Sounds. 

They made a violinist play the very ancient piano in the corner, 
and Richard was made to sing. He sang the ditty about the Spanish 
girl who always got hiccoughs when proposed to. It was a sad 
song. It was necessary to threaten Farrell with a strip of old- 
fashioned and very sticky fly paper before he would sing an encore. 

All hotels closed their bars at 6 p.m. in those days. It was not 
until 1967 that hours were extended to 10 p.m. Most of those 
assembled were staying in the house, which meant that they were 
holding a lawful assembly. 

The problem in the bar was how to dry the shirt. Whose shirt 
was it? There was a great deal of uncertainty. Richard claimed 
it. There were only three in the bar without shirts, and the other 
two were oversized. No one followed this logic, but in the end 
one of the women found an iron. (Three of them, including 
Richard, had been taken to the horse trough, where seagulls 
hovered by day and tadpoles swam by night.) 


Flo and Richard boarded a tram at Oriental Bay in Wellington, 
bound for the city, where they would spend the day shopping 
and enjoying each other’s company. 

‘“The papers said that the audiences fill all the halls,”’ Flo said. 
‘I wish I could have been down south.” 
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“Flo, it was freezing down there.” 

‘Everywhere you have gone there have been ‘House full’ signs 
outside the theatres and town halls,’ she said. 

“Don’t forget the colleges,’ Richard prompted her. He had 
played for the young audience at the Lower Hutt Intermediate 
the evening before. The programme had been: 


Beethoven: Sonata in E flat, Op. 7 
Schumann: Phantasie, Op. 17 
Milhaud: Soundades do Brazil 
Chopin: Ballade in G minor 


Nocturne in B major, Op. 63 
Scherzo in B minor 


The hall had held 500, and it was estimated that another 100 
heard the concert through loudspeakers. It had been a clear pre- 
spring night. The chief surprise seemed to be that Richard played 
at a slower tempo than they had expected and that only a real 
master could do that and keep everything in proportion, control 
and yet still exciting. Slowness in the hands of some could be 
the last straw: very dull, extremely dangerous. Years before Percy 
Grainger had attacked the students about their crazy, headlong 
speed.’ They seemed to think that the faster they went, the better 
it was. 

The Wellington Harbour is something like that of Hong Kong 
— a vast crater, water filled, bounded by mountains. When 
Richard travelled round the rim of the harbour the night before, 
there had been no wind so that the hill-lights and the stars were 
reversed on the water, where on wild days the wind cuts channels 
and forked pathways. 

‘“You haven’t said who this Celia is...’ declared Flo. ““Am 
I being too inquisitive?” 

‘Dear Flo, I’m sorry. You must Know because she will be 
appearing tomorrow.”’ 


1. Percy Grainger (1882-1961), composer and pianist. Studied music with 
Busoni in Frankfurt and Edvard Grieg in Norway. At eighteen he appeared 
as a concert pianist in London. Interested in the revival of folk music; became 
an American citizen in 1914. He made lecture tours of Australia and New Zealand 
between 1933-1935. A self-styled experimentalist. 
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““What, here?”’ 

‘‘No, at the concert, but you will meet her at the reception 
afterwards. Don’t be alarmed, her full name is Celia Nelson- 
Postlewaite. She was born in Scotland, studied at the Royal School 
and topped it off in America.” 


‘Oh... she’s the one with... let me see. . . magnificent red 
hair and the body of a Greek racehorse,” Flo said with great 
dignity. 


‘“That’s the one.” 

‘All right, let’s prescznd from the qualities of the hair and the 
horse. Can she play one sane note after another?” 

‘She can.” 

‘Good then, I’ll ask her to play for me at a private supper 
here tomorrow night after the concert, and you can hold one 
of her hands should it fall from the keyboard. . . . Cheer up, I’ll 
disappear immediately after she has played the piano for me... . 
One more thing . . . tell me about the Nelson concert on 17 July.” 

“I enjoyed it, played the Chaconne. Oh yes, I launched out 
into Hindemith Sonata Two. It went well. It says a great deal 
when audiences listen so carefully to new works, and when they 
can be so open minded about them. What else? Liszt, Sonetto 
del Petrarca, three Brahms intermezzi — also the Chopin B minor 
Sonata. 

‘“‘I remember waving to many young people as I walked off. 
They seemed to be piled up in tiers of seats on the stage. They 
all cheered; rather friendly of them, I thought.”’ 

‘“‘How did Christchurch take the Copland?”’ 

“They took it in their stride, no trouble at all. In fact, they 
were interested to know what I had first thought of it, and I told 
them about my infamous remark to the composer: ‘It’s not so 
bad, it grows on you.’ They enjoyed my telling them about it.” 
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LAST WEEK OF SEPTEMBER 1948 


RICHARD CAME UP from the bottom of the lagoon, his head and 
shoulders breaking water. They had been tramping for three days, 
carrying only sleeping gear and mosquito nets, eating their main 
meal each evening at a hotel or the equivalent. This reef, north 
of Nanuya, formed a natural sea wall sheltering the arc of the 
beach and the bay — a perfect swimming place, close to Mba 
in Northern Fiji. 

Earlier in the week, when Richard had landed in Lauthala Bay, 
he sent postcards to his parents and to Flo. These cards would 
probably go back to Auckland on the next flying boat. On the 
back of each, he wrote: 


... purpose of trip — to explore as much of the coastline as 
possible between Mba and Singatoka — to get fit — to tramp, 
to relax, to swim every three hours. Thanks for the happy times 
together. Richard. 


There were five in the tramping party: Lulu Leni, whose real 
name was Kahelia, but everyone called her Lulu; her brother 
Ben; Mark D’Angelo from Sydney; and Anne Woodstock from 
Perth. These were already out of the lagoon, drying themselves, 
when Richard left the water. 

‘“Dry between the toes,’’ Lulu was chanting. “‘An efficient foot 
will get you to Singatoka.”’ Lulu, well built, had the usual high 
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fuzzy hairstyle; she could scale a coconut tree, dislodge the fruit 
and scamper down with the speed of a startled landcrab. 

Mark carried map case and compass. He was navigator, chief 
guide and, therefore, responsible for their progress. Lulu was 
very gentle with him — she knew every inch of the countryside, 
and would show him the shortcuts only after teasing him. They 
would argue, have mild bouts of hysteria, and thoroughly enjoy 
themselves. Lulu Leni had drawn up a list of rules which would 
apply to all: 


(1) Hats to be worn at all times, except swimming underwater. 

(2) Bodies were not to be exposed to the sun because their 
lilywhite skin would blister. 

(3) Drinking water was to be boiled unless she got it from a 
spring. 

(4) Fruit was to be rationed otherwise they would get “‘tummy- 
ache’’, or worse. 

(5) No one was to separate from the party without her 
knowledge. 


“Why can’t I eat pawpaw and peach mango until I look like 
them?”’? Mark had complained. 

‘You can’t change your diet like that without suffering,” she 
had explained. Nevertheless, Mark meditated in front of every 
banana tree he met. 

On the first day in Suva they had bought strong boots, thick 
socks, straw hats with fairly wide brims. They had then caught 
a bus which climbed inland beside the Rewa River on the King’s 
Road. Eventually this highway threaded a course through the 
mountains, the sun still blazing and the red dust flying. 

‘“‘Lulu’s rule book will permit a siesta, won’t it?” 

‘““Yes, sleep and exercise are the two main things,”’ Lulu had 
said. 

The first day had been spent getting to the northern coast. 
On that first night, after their meal, some gentle island youngsters 
had invited them to a dance, explaining that it would not cost 
them anything. Lulu, very tactfully, in their Fijian tongue, had 
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told them to disappear because they were tired. Little did the 
party know it, but she would have them up at daybreak. 


Anne Woodstock, the singer from Perth, had also gone to school 
in Fiji where her father was working. Hence, it had become a 
second home to which she returned to see her family and friends. 
The most loyal of all her friends was Lulu Leni. 

Tired but with leg muscles intact, they had reached Lautoka 
on the third day. They had rested under the scarlet flame trees, 
not far from the little Indian temple with its eastern dome and 
white-fenced compound. 

“This part of the world makes me very happy,” Richard had 
told Ben. The others had gone to the shops, those South Pacific 
warehouse-type stores, piled to the ceilings with mixed merchand- 
ise and protected by wide wooden verandahs and numerous 
shutters. 

“T like the dry heat, the lazy pace of things, the smell of dry 
burnt grass.” 

‘Don’t forget the funny frogs on the roadways,’’ Ben had 
prompted. 

“The what?” 

“The frogs that come out when it rains, and get themselves 
squashed by vehicles. They’re either blind or deaf or just too 
tired to leap aside.” 

‘“What did Anne mean about the railway lines never staying 
in the same place?”’ 

‘Well, in most countries you can get your bearings and take 
your directions from a railway track, but here the railway is in 
one place this month, and two miles up the valley the next. It 
goes where the work is. When a job is finished, the sugar workers 
and others pack up the railway too. 

“When I first arrived here, I thought that the people at the 
railway siding were throwing rocks at us. There’s not much pro- 
tection in an open carriage. Then I was informed that they were 
throwing sweet mangoes for us to eat.” 

Richard had continued musing: “One can relax in a setting 
like this, one can meditate.”’ 
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‘You are always relaxed. Don’t you ever feel slightly apprehen- 
sive when confronted with a symphony orchestra? I know it’s 
all teamwork, but if you faltered a flute player might fall from 
grace if he had the next entry, and what would happen if the 
horns and trumpets came unstuck?”’ 

‘‘Nothing ever comes to grief in that sense. There might be 
a hesitation, that’s all. The members of the team are all com- 
petent. They even continued when the earthquake jolts came 
in a Californian concert. One’s attention turns to the immediate 
matter in hand, automatically, I think.” 

‘Did you have any earthquakes in New Zealand during the 
tour?” 

‘No, only a slight rumble in Wellington. But there was a thick 
fog between Hastings and Napier, the thickest I have ever seen.”’ 

“Yes, Anne told us. You got lost in it.” 

‘““No we didn’t. We had to drive slower, of course. In Napier 
the organisers were anxiously waiting to welcome us outside the 
entrance of the theatre. At one minute to eight Paul took the 
car to the front and I slipped off in the fog at the stage door. 
At the front they were asking after my whereabouts, but Paul 
feigned ignorance and even suggested that I would be arriving 
later. Then they heard applause from within the theatre and real- 
ised that I was there and that the concert was starting.”’ 

“Rather naughty.”’ Ben replied. 

‘*T think we had better join the others.” 

“Why?” 

‘“‘Imminent torrential downpour, old boy.” 

They had reached the shops just before the rain came. 


The two bure-type huts, with towering thatched roofs, stood on 
a ridge some twenty miles inland from the Navula Lighthouse. 
They had driven into the hills in what Lulu Leni called her 
cousin’s sports car. This ungainly bus resembled a miniature 
horsefloat astern and an armoured tank up forward, but because 
it was a four-wheel drive it was invaluable. 

Somewhere behind them was Pickering Point. Out on the white 
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sea the Malolo group of islands trembled in the glare. They were 
half way to Singatoka. Lulu Leni had said they would visit a 
real village, only a short walk to an oxbow bend in the stream, 
a peaceful place. 

She had been right. The village people had welcomed them 
and then left them in peace. They explored the garden crops, 
the stream and little waterfall. At mealtime some girls from the 
village brought vegetables and fish. 

“This is delicious.”’ 

‘“‘Who is the little girl with the basket?’’ Mark had asked. 

‘*That’s Sofie — why?” 

‘‘She’s taking my boots from that tree stump?”’ 

‘‘She’s simply examining your footwear.” 

‘“‘She’s putting them on!’’ Mark had wailed. 

‘““That’s a compliment.” 

‘“That’s a disaster,’’ Mark had retorted as Sofie hobbled off 
in his boots. 

‘‘Sofie will be back,’’ he was assured. 

It was all quiet again, the stream water seemingly singing 
through the siesta hour and beyond. 

They had all half-slept. Toward the end of the siesta, Mark 
bellowed, ‘“‘My clod-hoppers are still missing.”’ 

‘“Your what?” 

‘“My boots.” 

‘*W/ill someone take that shoeless soul for a walk, then we can 
sleep.” 

‘“‘Barefooted [ll get hookworm,’’ Mark protested. 

‘You'll get more than hookworm, if I come over there,”’ 
Richard threatened. “‘Now listen, Mark. You yourself told us 
this very morning that the sole purpose of this exercise is mental 
detachment, complete relaxation in quiet contemplation — recre- 
ation for the work ahead — the pursuit of tranquillity and inner 
peace.” 

“Pll do all that when I get my boots.”’ 

‘“‘They are not essential in this setting,” Richard suggested. 
‘T have often been deprived of things. My electric razor went 
missing in Wellington, so I didn’t shave.” 
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‘It’s not necessary to shave in that setting,’ Mark retaliated. 
‘How long did the beard grow?” 

‘“Timewise or lengthwise?”’ 

“Tt grew for four hours longer than usual.”’ 

‘Not long.” 

‘‘It would have been longer but my father and I had to go the 
National Film Unit at Miramar to make a film of thé Liszt 
Rhapsody. Unfortunately they can’t yet record sound and picture 
simultaneously. Some day they will. Anyway I made the sound 
recording two days earlier in the city studio. But at Miramar 
they looked at my bewhiskered face, had a short discussion among 
themselves, put us both in a car and drove to the local barber’s 
shop some two miles away. Half an hour later, I was floodlit 
— one camera was suspended two feet directly above my head. 
Seemed precariously close. The other camera moved in at right 
angles.” 

(Mr Brian Brake, who directed and photographed the work, 
was to be congratulated. There was no magnetic tape in those 
days, and all dissolves were done on film and not afterwards. 
Richard’s part in synchronising one recording with another was 
skilfully accomplished. The project was a technical and artistic 
achievement.) 

Down the trail came Sofie, singing, boots held high, right to 
Mark’s reclining body, where she stooped with the grace of a 
Tchaikovsky ballerina, restoring the footwear and even tying the 
laces. Having finished this operation, she laughed, leapt over 
the rocks, and swam off down stream. 

Later that day they discovered that someone in the village had 
a camera. Sofie had wanted to be photographed wearing boots! 


On the last night of their stay in Fiji, Richard gave a recital in 
the Suva Town Hall, that noble old colonial building, half wood, 
half stone, surrounded by exotic trees and flowers and scorched 
lawns which stretch to the seafront wall not far from the Grand 
Pacific Hotel. 

Richard played the Chopin ‘‘Waterfall’? Scherzo, Beethoven’s 
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*“Moonlight’ Sonata and six encores, including Ponsonby’s short 
Rhapsody. He was always generous with encores. How mean 
or selfish it seems when a performer of some importance plays 
one miserable piece and disappears as if the audience had the 
plague. 

Anne Woodstock sang Schubert’s ‘‘Impatience’’ and Trent’s 
aria ““Maria Mater Gratiae’’. Mark played her accompaniments 
with much controlled energy in the Schubert and refinement in 
the ‘‘Maria Mater’’. Because the recital was arranged at short 
notice no programmes were available, but Lulu Leni announced 
the items in a deep contralto voice. 

The audience was Fijian, Chinese, Indian, English. There were 
many young people, many friends, and also present one governor 
and one cardinal. 

Richard had earlier found an old poster on a shop verandah 
close to the colonial barracks. Probably it had been printed ten 
years before the war. It showed a still lagoon, a tall thatched 
burehouse, an even taller palm tree. In the background was a 
volcanic outline of the high hills. The caption told the viewer 
that Fiji is “‘a place where Romance still lingers”. The same poster 
had drawn caustic comments from troops during the war; they 
had seen a grimmer side of life. However, one trooper told 
Richard that the old-world atmosphere would always linger in 
Fiji, and Richard thought he might be right. 

The morning after the recital Ben, Lulu, Mark and Anne lined 
up at the bus terminal to farewell Richard. They grinned their 
best grins, said the most outrageous things, thumped Richard 
on the back, kissed him on the left ear, then suddenly he was 
gone. Behind them, the Cathedral of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
with its twin towers and giant figure of Christ, arms outstretched, 
caught the morning sun like a beacon. 
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JANUARY 1950 


“T WILL HAVE you know,” Richard said, emphasising the point 
by threatening Cicotto with a bust of Beethoven, ‘‘that I am an 
artist and a real gentleman.”’ 

‘And I will have you know,” Cicotto answered, ‘‘that the 
Washington critic who said you were these things got his pro- 
grammes mixed. He thought you were someone else — and don’t 
just stand there, put Beethoven’s head back on the piano.” 

Richard hurled the venerable head to Cicotto as if it were a 
football in a lineout, saying, “It wasn’t a critic who said it, it 
was none other than Richard Bales of the Washington National 
Gallery of Art — and, for your information, he knows what he 
is talking about.” 

Cicotto caught Beethoven. 

Mr Bales had written to Richard’s agent, Judson, after the 
Washington concert on 30 October 1949: 


The concert was a fine success in every way. Thank you for 
making it possible for Mr Farrell to come to us, he is a splendid 
artist and a real gentleman. 


‘All this praise will go to your head and we won’t be able to 
look at you sideways,” Cicotto retorted. 

‘*That’s right,’ Richard agreed, “‘not even sideways. And put 
Ludwig down before you drop him — not on the floor you nit.” 
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Cicotto knew, and so did the others at Juilliard, that Richard 
was unaffected by his achievements and quite unassuming in his 
manner. 

The American season had really begun one week earlier in 
Boston when Richard played at the Isabella Stewart Gardner 
Museum. After the concert the director of music, William N. 
Mason, wrote: ‘‘Mr Farrell was most enthusiastically acclaimed 
by the capacity audience.”’ 

By now Richard was under the exclusive management of 
Judson, O’Neill and Judd, Columbia Artists Management Inc., 
and although he had been giving concerts all over America for 
the last three years, this was the first formal tour under their aegis. 

Their schema of tours was finalised as follows: 


1. First American Tour Season. 1949-1950 

2. First Tour of Britain August-September 
1950 

3. Second American Tour October 1950 to 
February 195] 

4. Tour of Australia March to May 

5. Second Tour of New Zealand = June and July 

6. Second Tour of Britain September to 
November 

7. Third Tour of America December to 
March 1952 


“The most important event in the scheme was Richard’s coming 
debut as soloist with the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra later that year on 2 December. 

Richard carried correspondence from Judson, with whom he 
had signed his American contract. It indicated that Richard was 
an American drawcard, who always filled concert halls, who never 
failed to move audiences. However, Judson did not have to push 
Richard; on the contrary, concert promoters wrote to Judson 
asking for repeat bookings within days of Richard’s first concert 
among them. 

One tour followed immediately on the heels of the other, no 
respite, no rest for what Cicotto termed “‘the aged, the wicked 
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or the virtuous’’. At a party on his birthday Cicotto was able 
to chant in litany fashion some of the cities of the first tour: 
‘Boston, Washington, Weirton, Winchester, San Diego, Lodi, 
Greater La Mesa, Gainesville, Laurens, Hornell, Ironwood, 
Springfield ... ”’ until Marie Stanton escorted him, with 
Richard’s help, to a quiet corner where he dozed for ten minutes, 
then startled them all by calling out, ““Boston, Washington, 
Weirton, Winchester ...’’ Normally he did not take alcohol, 
which meant that a few drinks affected him. 

Marie had begun her second tour of America, a brave venture 
without a patron or the financial help of an agency. True enough, 
all the profits were hers but an agency, well staffed and 
experienced, knows all the short cuts. A concert pianist has 
enough to do without the planning and paperwork. Marie and 
Cicotto eventually found a friend who was prepared to act as 
agent for both of them, and his charges were reasonable. 


‘*The capacity audience hailed Farrell with thunderous ovations,’”’ 
Cicotto looked up at Richard. ““That was the West Virginia Herald 
Star of 27 October... .. 

‘This is the best of the lot,’’ Cicotto announced. “‘It’s from 
the Laurens Advertiser of 8 December. ‘What is it that makes 
the difference between just another good pianist, and a real 
musician interpreting the thoughts and feelings of great com- 
posers? That hard to define something, Richard Farrell has in 
abundance.’ I like that. Why don’t they say things like that about 
my fantastic keyboard work? Of course, I realise that if Dimitri 
the Great had heard me playing before he heard you, I would 
now be practising for Carnegie, old boy, and you would be selling 
programmes.”’ | 

“Cheer up,”’ Richard told Cicotto, ‘‘by this time next year we 
might both be selling ptes and programmes.” 
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SEPTEMBER 1950 


‘““HORSES EVERYWHERE ... HUNTERS, racehorses .. . friendly 
nags, cart horses, and my favourite, the pony,” wrote Richard 
from the Salthill Hotel, Monkstown, County Dublin. 


Did some tramping along the country roads in Galway. Ate my 
sandwiches in an Azalea bush beside the Aasleagh waterfall . . . 
bright red flowers and green in every gully, that’s near Con- 
nemara. It’s a great life. I went riding yesterday, not far, in case 
I couldn’t sit on a piano stool. 

Yes the Promenade Concerts are run by the B.B.C. but we don’t 
do business with them, for obvious reasons. 

This week I’m at the Dublin Horse Show with the Cornells. 


Back in London — horseless — Richard fought what he called 
the “‘Battle of Wigmore’. Wigmore Hall had always been 
haunted. All students dreaded the place and the business people 
who were associated with it. It was said that one young lass hanged 
herself at the first interval in her recital. If she had had any sense, 
she should have hanged her manager instead, for he was a mean 
fellow, so the students said. 

Students had to hire the hall at an exorbitant fee in order to 
present themselves to the London music scene. Richard called 
it “‘a racket in the best American sense of the word, organised 
blackmail by intimidation and other means.”’ 

The hall was Victorian architecture at its worst. It had a good 
piano in 1950 and that was its only merit. 
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‘“My bacon was saved,”’ Richard later admitted, “by having 
that coveted Judson contract, which paid for everything, opening 
many doors, rolling out carmine carpets, practically organising 
life itself.” 

Unlike many others, he was already established in the concert 
world. Wigmore was merely a formal presentation of his creden- 
tials as he passed through. 

In Britain, Richard was asked to play before Sir Malcolm 
Sargent,’ Sir Thomas Beecham,’ and the impresario Harold 
Holt.? Although these men had Richard’s American ‘“‘track 
record”’ before them, they were masterful judges in recognising 
the exact potential in young musicians. Sir Thomas had told 
Richard, “‘I inform you that you will be taking part in many con- 
certs in Britain.’? Sir Thomas later told Neville Cardus that 
Richard was the best pianist he had worked with in rehearsals 
or in concerts. 

Celia Nelson-Postlewaite and Ponsonby had warned Richard 
of the local caste system and the snobbishness which accompanied 
it. Fortunately, Richard on this occasion simply arrived as a visitor 
from America and by the time he appeared at the Festival Hall 
playing Brahms No. 2 with the Philharmonia, and at the Albert 
Hall with Sir Thomas Beecham playing Rachmaninov No. 3, 
Richard was on a higher plane than local politics — and, as import- 
antly, exempt from them. He was nevertheless conscious of many 
of the obstacles with which other young pianists were confronted. 
Wigmore, for many, was the guillotine. 

Despite the austerity of postwar rationing and restrictions 
Richard immediately took to Britain. In particular he met people 
whose company he could enjoy — who themselves were somehow 
exempt from that caste system and snobbishness that both Celia and 
Ponsonby had warned him of. In a letter home (no date) he wrote: 
1. Sir Malcolm Sargent (1895-1967), English conductor. Conductor of the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra, 1950-57, of Royal Choral Society from 1928. 

2. Sir Thomas Beecham (1867-1961), English conductor. Founder-conductor 
in 1932 of the London Philharmonic Orchestra which parted with him in 1940; 
founder-conductor of the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra in 1946. Champion and 


biographer of Delius. 
3. Harold Holt later became Farrell’s business manager in Britain. 
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... Pm not a B— fool. I realise that you must be concerned 
with [me] probably going hungry in London. Don’t let the tour 
schedule intimidate you.... 

Now, back to food. The Irish and the English are hospitable. 
Marie Louise has magnificent meals and I eat there every Sunday. 
I go to the Hadfields every Tuesday .. . I have a whole list of 
friends. ... 

I saw the Howards once or twice but they seem to have dis- 
appeared now. The story of my not turning up for dinner is pure 
fiction, as I was never asked in the first place. I will try and get 
hold of them again.... 

Spoke to Colin Horsley on the phone yesterday and he told 
me that he had seen you a couple of times in Sydney.* I am having 
tea with him on Monday. I have a charming flat in Knightsbridge 
which I got from William Primrose, and there is a Bechstein grand 


in it. It is most convenient as I don’t have to pay him until my 
return to America. 


Yet what respite the Knightsbridge flat offered was all too brief. 
When not performing at concerts he was either being entertained 
or was entertaining at social engagements he had to attend — 
a seemingly endless round of cocktail parties that took him away 
from the Bechstein in the flat. Days merged into weeks and almost 
before he knew it he was on a flight back to the States — an 


experience which proved exasperating. In a letter to Ponsonby, 
he recounted his adventure: 


. .. got back Friday week after a most trying trip during which 
we crossed the Atlantic three times. We left London Wednesday 
night at eight, due to arrive in Newfoundland at seven the next 
morning and New York at ten. It was one of the big Stratocruisers 
and so comfortable that I slept like a log all night and did not 
wake until we were practically at what I thought was New- 
foundland. However, I discovered after thinking that the place 
looked very familiar that we were back in London because the 
weather had been too bad to land on the other side. So an hour 
later we took off again and eventually got to New York. 


4. Colin Horsley (b. 1920, Wanganui), concert pianist. Worked for a time with 
Sir Thomas Beecham, and many of Britain’s leading conductors. 
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Touring and more touring 
1950-51 


BY NOW TOURING had become a way of life. His undoubted 
brilliance and the Judson contract meant that he was fully booked 
for several years to come as concert managers in the United States, 
Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand vied to engage him. 
They were, after all, assured of full houses — his audiences loved 
him. Yet if success had brought him fame and a measure of pros- 
perity it also robbed him of privacy and peace. His life became 
a hurried succession of trans-continental flights, bus rides, taxi 
rides, concerts, parties, broadcasts, more concerts, more parties 
.... And somewhere in all this, valuable, much needed time 
had to be found to practise. Like William Kapell and his wooden 
keyboards, Richard had to practise when and where he could... . 
And then it was off again on another flight and another giddy, 
hectic itinerary of commitments and engagements. That is not 
to say Richard could not take everything in his stride — he could, 
and did. His years at the Conservatorium and the Juilliard School 
had taught him not only technique and skills but also self- 
discipline. Any lapses were, when his itinerary was taken into 
account, admissible. Nevertheless, he was now public property 
— without privacy or peace. 

At times he seemed to relish the pace. In a letter to Ella, he 
wrote: 


_.. Tour is completely sold out and I will be working like a slave. 
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My last concert was in Pennsylvania on Feb. 27th and I leave 
San Francisco (on the other side of America) 48 hours later. It 
will be a rush as it is three thousand miles from Penn. to San 
Francisco. I will have to pack and get ready weeks before. 

I will be in Sydney on March 4th, I think the tour of Australia 
begins on March 9th. If I play in New Zealand, I will give about 
130 concerts in nine months! 


At other times, he seemed almost daunted by the task. From 
a letter to Cicotto, written from Taunton, Massachusetts, and 
dated Sunday, 8 October 1950: 


Dear Cicotto — For your perusal, please find enclosed one formid- 
able list indicating the whistle stops on my next tour. I promised 
that I would send it. Ponsonby is in Britain getting some money 
in a teaching job. I will be seeing Mark D’Angelo in Sydney. 


May your Chopin ever flourish. My regards to dear Marie 
Stanton. 


DON’T READ THIS 
just look at length of 1t. 


Parkersburg, West Virginia Tues. 10 October 1950 


Wauwatosa, Wisconsin Thurs. 12 
Watertown, Wisconsin Sat. 14 
Towa Falls, Iowa Mon. 16 
Riverside, Illinois Wed. 18 
Maywood, Illinois Thurs. 19 
Kearney, Nebraska* Mon. 23 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri* Thurs. 26 
Muskogee, Oklahoma* Mon. 30 
Ardmore, Oklahoma* Tues. 31 
Nagado, Texas* Thurs. 2. November 
Kingsville, Texas* Sat. 4 
Roswell, New Mexico* Tues. 7 
Carlsbad, New Mexico* Thurs. 9 


*Work with the London Quartet. 
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The Sun never sets on the successful career 
of the brilliant 24-year-old pianist 








a . 
a eo oe 


lat Jour of England 
> AUG. - SEPT. 1950 
Beethoven sonata 
cycle in London. 


Wigmore Hall 
recital. 


(at 4emerican Concert Jour 
SEASON 1949-50 | Siti sean 


Cad Ameuican Jour 
OCT. 1950 thru Feb. 1951 


58 concerts in the United 
States: of these 39 alone 
in recital or as soloist with 
orchestra and 19 playing 
Piano Quintets with the 
London String Quartet. 


Soloist with N.Y. Philharmonic-$/mphonys 
/ 
Tour of Pustralia ¥ ’ 


MARCH - APRIL- MAY 1951 / 


Tour of Hew Sealand 


JUNE - JULY 1951 


2ud Jour of 
Guat Sutacn 
SEPT. - OCT. - NOV. 1951 


- *3rd American Cr083- Country Jour 
DEC. 1951 thru SPRING 1952 


ONIYVNOL FAOW ANV ONIANOL 
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Santa Fe, New Mexico* Sat. 1] 
Flagstaff, Arizona* Mon. 13 
Needles, California Tues. 14 
Salinas, California* Thurs. 16 
Fullerton, California* Mon. 20 
Ontario, California* Tues. 2] 
Riverside, California* Wed. 22 
Boston. CANCELLED Sun. 26 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC Sat. 2 December 


New Bern, North Carolina Mon. 4 
Smithfield, North Carolina Wed. 6 
Charlotte, North Carolina Fri. 8 
Greenwood, South Carolina Mon. 11 


Ozark, Alabama Wed. 13 
Wheaton, I]linois Fri. 15 
Needham, Mass. Tues. 2 January 1951 
Hazleton, Penn. Thurs. 4 
Lansdale, Penn. Sat. 6 
Greenville, Ohio Tues. 9 
Marysville, Ohio Wed. 10 
Lorain, Ohio Fri. 12 
Bay City, Mich. Mon. 15 
Ottawa, Illinois Wed. 17 
Panis, Illinois Thurs. 18 
Sioux City, Iowa. sympHony Mon. 22 
Sonora, California Fri. 26 
Napa, California Sat. 27 
Los Altos Mon. 29 
Concord Tues. 30 
Martinez, California Wed. 31 
Downey, California Fn. 2 February 
St Helens, Oregon Mon. 5 
Hillsboro Tues. 6 
Price, Utah Thurs. 8 
Nashville, Tenn.* Wed. 14 
Atlanta, Georgia* Fri. 16 
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Winter Park, Florida 


Birmingham, Al. 
HARRISBURG. SYMPHONY 


Sydney, Australia. syMPHONY 


SYDNEY SYMPHONY 
SYDNEY SYMPHONY 
SYDNEY SYMPHONY 
Sydney 

Sydney 
Newcastle 
Maitland 
Goulburn 


SYDNEY SYMPHONY 
SYDNEY SYMPHONY 
SYDNEY SYMPHONY 
Toowoomba 
MELBOURNE SYMPHONY 
MELBOURNE SYMPHONY 
Albury 

Bendigo 

Ballarat 

Horsham 


ADELAIDE SYMPHONY 
ADELAIDE SYMPHONY 
ADELAIDE SYMPHONY 
Adelaide 

ADELAIDE SYMPHONY 
MELBOURNE SYMPHONY 
Kalgoorlie 

PERTH SYMPHONY 
PERTH SYMPHONY 


Wollongong 
Armidale 
AUCKLAND SYMPHONY 
Auckland 
Whangarei 
Wanganui 
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Mon. 
Fri. 
Tues. 


Tues. 
Thurs. 
Sat. 
Mon. 
Wed. 
Fri. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 


Mon. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Sat. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Tues. 
Thurs. 
Sat. 


Thurs. 
Fri. 
Sat. 
Tues. 
Thurs. 
Sat. 
Wed. 
Sat. 
Mon. 


Mon. 
Wed. 
Thurs. 
Sat. 
Tues. 
Thurs. 


19 
23 
ZT 


6 March 1951 
8 
10 
12 
14 
16 
20 
21 
28 


2 April 
3 

4 

7 

10 

1] 

18 

24 
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Palmerston North Sat. 23 
Wellington Tues. 26 
Napier Thurs. 28 
Gisborne Sat. 30 
Hastings Tues. 3 July 
WELLINGTON SYMPHONY Sat. 7 
NELSON SYMPHONY Tues. 10 
BLENHEIM SYMPHONY Wed. 11 
Christchurch Sat. 14 
Timaru Tues. 17 
Dunedin Thurs. 19 
Invercargill Sat. 21 
Rotorua Tues. 24 
Hamilton Thurs. 26 
Auckland Tues. 31 


(from one end of New Zealand to the other) 


Dunedin Thurs. 2 August 
Wellington Sat. 4 
CHRISTCHURCH SYMPHONY Thurs. 9 
CHRISTCHURCH SYMPHONY Sat. 1] 
Auckland Fri. 17 
Honolulu Wed. 22 
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Gentle foreboding 


MONDAY, 2 MARCH 195! 


“YOU ARE AN untamed, crazy car driver,”’ Richard yelled at 
Trent who was driving through peak-hour traffic to the Con- 
servatorium in Sydney. 

“And you are an untamed flaming piano thumper,” Trent yelled 
back. 

“Sorry . . . I was distracted,” Richard eventually said. “What 
is thumping?” 

“Pianos... you are... all the time, ghastly Hindemith and 
Shostakovich,”’ Trent insisted. 

“And you are doing fairly well yourself,” Richard replied, “that 
is for a country bumpkin, in this traffic.” 

It was a well-aimed remark because Trent had been in charge 
of transport at one time in the Army, was decorated for his daring 
while on active duty, and even before his teaching appointment 
at a college in Brisbane for “‘young ladies’, he had excelled 
himself in the car racing circuits. 

“At the next traffic lights, I’1] dump you out on your lilywhite 
neck,” Trent promised. 

“IT ast week, I was in the snow in Boston,” he heard Richard 
saying. “That is why my skin is white... ”’ 

“You poor, pale soul. Now, what about this distraction of 
yours? You didn’t say what it was.” 

“Well, I will — later on — on the way home. Why are we stop- 
ping here?”’ 
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Trent, with a sweep of his arm, pointed to the right. There 
was the Conservatorium. To Trent, the edifice always looked 
embarrassed, as if it did not know whether it was in Sherwood 
Forest or in Spain. 

It was five years since Richard had seen the place, in which 
time he had forgotten how much it resembled a mediaeval fort- 
ress. Francis Greenway, that infallible architect, had created the 
Moorish arches and squat towers for the sole purpose of stabling 
the Governor’s horses. Those blunt, battlemented, octagonal 
towers were spaced with a regularity which suggested that their 
function was to anchor the walls against an imminent onslaught 
of a tidal wave. 

Instead the Sydney sun had turned the lawn to yellow powder. 

‘Slightly hotter than I had expected,”’ Richard said as he 
climbed from the car, perspiration streaming down his neck. He 
waited for Trent to park the modest, somewhat dilapidated 
vehicle, which Trent declared had the ‘“‘best cared for motor in 
Calico Creek’. 

A parking attendant called out: ‘You can’t park there.”’ 

‘“T’ve got permission,’ Trent bellowed back, pointing to 
Richard. ‘‘He’s the guest lecturer for this afternoon.”’ 

‘““What name?”’ 

‘Farrell,’ Trent called back. 

‘“‘Never heard of him. His name’s not on the list. What is he 
lecturing on?” 

‘‘Agriculture,’’ Trent shouted. 

Inside the Conservatorium Richard met many of his former 
teachers and fellow students. There were discussions about music 
in London, New York and, in particular, work and techniques 
of the Juilliard. 

Alexander Sverjensky, among others, recalled Richard’s con- 
cert work five years earlier. There had been stormy cross-currents 
of opinion about Stravinsky and the Bartokian schools of com- 
position. 

Richard was congratulated for the concert work he had done 
at the Conservatorium five years earlier, in 1945, the year in 
which he went to America. Audiences and fellow students 
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respected him for his serious approach to work, his integrity and 
simplicity. This goodwill, among other things, had enabled him 
to introduce contemporary works of merit, which otherwise might 
have been considered too advanced, too ‘disorderly or chaotic’’. 
Trent, once challenged by a startled listener, had replied, “‘In order 
to do justice to this magnificent Stravinsky work, Richard plays 
the last movement with his left hand as well as his right foot. The 
elbow is never used.”’ This was all said seriously in that professional 
tone in which an entomologist might define a new species of beetle 
recently delivered to the Canberra Institute of Scientific Research. 

In the 1940s there were sturdy musicians who had baulked 
at Bartok, Stravinsky and their contemporaries. Such works had 
appeared to them to be too complex, too dissonant, and too 
different from familiar musical moulds. 

Neville Cardus, music and cricket reviewer for the Manchester 
Guardian, was working on the staff of the Sydney Morning Herald 
in 1945 and came to the rescue of contemporary music, and 
especially that which the Conservatorium was presenting. 

Richard had first gone to the Conservatorium in February 1941 
where he had played Chopin’s A flat Polonaise for Dr Edgar 
Bainton, who was then director of the Conservatorium. While 
studying at the Conservatorium the more rebellious side of his 
nature had come to the fore. At the end of one term he had let 
off a ‘“‘stink bomb” in the main hall during a lecture. It was 
rumoured that his most daring escapade was when he had burnt 
down the ablution block. The place, he had often maintained, 
was a disgrace and a health risk. Furthermore, he considered the 
block structurally inadequate — students had to form a queue 
if they wanted to use the toilet. These reasons alone, it was later 
argued, were sufficient grounds to burn down the block. 

Now, ten years later, the Conservatorium felt at once familiar 
yet strange like a childhood friend you haven’t seen for a long 
time. However, they couldn’t stay — that night Richard was to 
play Sinding’s ““Romances”’ and a Rachmaninov prelude on Radio 
2.5.M. It was his third broadcast that week. 

Driving back, Trent reminded Richard of their conversation 
earlier that day. 
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‘“You promised to tell me what was bothering you this mor- 
ning. You said something about being distracted.”’ 

Richard cleared his throat. ‘‘Promise not to laugh? It’s simple 
really. I wish that I could stay here longer.”’ 

‘““You’re here for two weeks and ten concerts. According to 
me, you leave for Newcastle on the 20th.” 

““Not Newcastle,” Richard said. “It’s a pity I haven’t got longer 
on this planet.” 

‘‘What on earth are you talking about?”’ 

‘‘I mean before I die.”’ 

“God help us,”’ Trent responded. ‘“‘We all have to move on 
sometime. What has suddenly brought this on? Is it a doctor’s 
report, Or a premonition?”’ 

“Neither,” said Richard. “‘One could call it a definite spiritual 
intuition. I just know, that’s all. It’s not an emotional feeling, 
but a knowing process of the intellect ... a sudden death.” 

““You mean that you are depressed?”’ 

‘Certainly not. I get frustrated at times but never depressed, 
you know that.” 

Trent agreed. When he thought about it, Richard had been 
known to get irritable, but in no way moody or depressed. ‘“‘Your 
doctor maintained you are an extrovert, among other things, and 
completely sane, and he should know — he’s a first-rate psy- 
chiatrist, as well as a friend.”’ 

Richard laughed and sang a line from the Beethoven Fourth 
which he would be playing in the Sydney Town Hall the 
following night. 

Trent said: ‘‘Surely, this 1s no more than the cumulative effect 
of non-stop concerts and all the travelling you are doing.”’ 

“It’s nothing to do with these present activities,” Richard said. 
‘‘T knew this when I was a teenager that I would be dead when 
I was thirty, or before, and that it would be violent. Quite distinct 
from all this, I had a dream about a year ago. However, I won’t 
be telling you about that.”’ 

“You certainly will be telling me about it,’’ Trent said, ‘‘and 
you will be telling me about it right now.”’ 

“It’s too complicated... .” 
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‘“Well, make it uncomplicated,”’ Trent ordered. 

After a pause, Richard said: ‘‘I had a dream, about a year ago, 
a strange dream — grim in fact. In it we all seemed to be small 
children. Willie Kapell was there too. He had a magnificent 
falcon, but it got lost in the hills in a fog.” 

Trent said, ‘““That dream’s not too bad. All my dreams get 
mixed up. Anyway, what happened to both of you?” 

“We met violent deaths.” 
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FRIDAY, 9 MARCH 1951 


‘““BEETHOVEN AND BOTTLEBRUSH — there you are — my first 
impressions on arrival,’’ Richard told Flo Fitzgerald in a letter 
from Sydney, written on 9 March 1951. The letter continued: 


... Beethoven, because I have been thinking about Concerto 
Number Four during the week, not to mention rehearsals of 
Beethoven with Goosens. As you know, bottlebrush always makes 
me feel happy, and these trees are truly beautiful. I can see Ella’s 
tree as I write. It has that sun-drenched, thirsty look. I know now 
why these trees appeal to me. It is the contrast between olive green 
foliage and scarlet flowers. Holly trees are dull by comparison. 

Well — the audiences survived the heat — and they survived 
me. The town hall was absolutely packed. It’s an impressive place. 
As much as I love and appreciate the American audiences, it is 
wonderful to be playing here again. 

I am enclosing the press reviews, and Marco 1s writing to you 
now about the opening concert last Tuesday night (6 March). 
He will look for any other reviews so that you have a bird’s eye 
view of proceedings. 

I was playing the Beethoven so badly that the radio cut me off 
the air while I still had 2 or 3 minutes of the concerto to go... 
I’m only kidding, Flo. I understand that inter-state links were 
timed to end at nine and the concerto went over the time. It was 
just one of those things that can happen. The loss of sound upset 
some listeners. I suppose 1t would be strange to have the bottom 

fall out of things in the last movement as everything 1s gaining 
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momentum. I feel sorry for the folk actually on duty in the radio 
station. They were not to know that we were running some five 
minutes behind time. 

Enough. I am going to climb the old bottlebrush — that would 
make the bees mad, wouldn’t it? 

Flo, you are six angels. 

Marco will continue now. The following is the review from 


the Herald. 
Your Richard. 


Mark D’Angelo now continued with his own version of the 
Opening concert in Australia. 


Dear Miss Fitzgerald, 

Don’t believe a word Richard says. He is not sitting in the 
bottlebrush drinking Australian beer, he is practising for the 
recital in the Con., which will be an event of some significance 
— that’s what Sver [Alexander Sverjensky] said yesterday. 

The opening concert was magnificent, full of refinement, 
controlled fury, and great musical excitement. Richard and 
Beethoven managed to get to the end of the concerto in spite of 
the appalling humidity, one tropical thunderstorm, which hit the 
town hall in a manner which would put Dante’s Inferno to shame. 
Broadcasting packed up, and we went off the air towards the end 
of Beethoven’s final movement. 

Richard did not seem perturbed by any of these events. When 
told about the radio cut, he said, “‘That’s hard on the country 
listeners. The Mozart was unbelievably good.’’ When we told 
him that it wasn’t the Moz. but the Beethoven that was 
amputated, he just smiled. 

Richard will tell you about his reunion with Sver and the others 
at the Con. 

To quote Richard, “‘Ella was delighted with herself, with her 
son Ricardo, delighted with everything including Ludwig, and 
her new dress.’’ She entered the town hall, a stately, classical 
figure. We were extremely proud of her. I am instructed to tell 
you that this dress (according to Mrs Farrell) is grey chiffon, long 
to the carpet, pleated, and gathered in parts, with double the 

amount of material required for any garment. 


* * * 
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Neville Cardus, of the Manchester Guardian, rang Richard from 
London, to tell him that Andrew Cicotto was dead. 

It was a hot day in Sydney. Richard was almost at the end 
of a long, happy, but exhausting rehearsal with the Symphony 
Orchestra at the town hall. 

Ella and Trent were at home at Pott’s Point when Cardus rang. 
They both spoke to him, then Trent set off for the town hall 
to tell Richard about Cicotto. To Trent, the rehearsal seemed 
endless. They were working on Rachmaninov’s Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini. Richard was playing this work in the next 
two concerts — Saturday, 10 March and Monday, 12 March. 
As Trent waited, the music seemed remote, many miles away. 
He could think of nothing but the phone call from Cardus. He 
would write to Madame Olga, or perhaps it would be better for 
Richard to write. Then he remembered that Madame was dead. 

Richard prodded Trent in the back as he sat on the stage steps. 
The rehearsal was over. 

Trent knew what to say. He had chosen the right order of 
words, but at that moment he seemed confused. “Neville Cardus 
rang... he says... he rang...” 

‘You have been relaxing in the Pig and Barrel, and only had 
two drinks,’’ Richard told Trent, sitting himself on the steps 
beside him. It was the worst possible place to talk because 
members of the orchestra who came that way would have to 
squeeze past them. It crossed Richard’s mind that Trent might 
be having another bout of malaria for he had had some frightening 
attacks since his discharge from the Army. 

‘“‘Cicotto is dead,’’ Trent eventually said. 

As if overcome with acute cramp, Richard climbed awkwardly 
up to the next step. A cello player nimbly stood aside, asking 
if he could help. Richard waved him on. 

“Exactly what did Cardus tell you?”’ Richard whispered, his 
voice uneven. 

‘“‘Cicotto had no work, no contract, no money, and should have 
yelled for help, but didn’t, then... ” 

‘“You mean he starved to death?”’ 

“Yes... no.” 
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‘“Come on, didn’t Cardus have an opinion?”’ Richard asked. 

‘He said that Cicotto killed himself.” 

‘‘He’s wrong — impossible — Cicotto wouldn’t.”’ 

‘He went without food,’ Trent continued, “‘got ill, had 
pneumonia, recovered from that, so Cardus said, but was so weak 
physically that he really wouldn’t know what he was doing.” 

“If you move, we can move these steps,”’ said some workmen. 

The hall was almost empty. A shaft of light was still focused 
on the concert grand behind them. Eventually they moved. 

‘“‘Cardus said that he will find out everything he can, and ring 
again about 9 p.m. tomorrow. Come on, we will have to tell 
D’Angelo and the others.” 

They left the town hall for Pott’s Point, both trying to accept 
the fact that Cicotto would not be meeting any of them in London 
in September. 


The following night, Saturday 10 March, Richard played the 
Rachmaninov Rhapsody in the Sydney Town Hall. It went well; 
certainly, the critics acclaimed it. 

Mindful of the fact that Cicotto would be disgusted with them 
if they became depressed, they tried to remain sane and continue 
as usual, but the pain continued. 

For fun, and much to Richard’s delight, Trent wrote his own 
review of Richard’s third concert in Sydney: 


This Rachmaninov is like a runaway train, fast and erratic, lurch- 
ing its way downhill, still on the lines, but perilously close to 
the cliff edge and the pines in the gully. There is a lull here and 
there, the fury abates, but not for long; the giddy Caucasian party 
resumes. The violins and woodwind seem to be full of vodka. 
It’s the worst Rachmaninov I have ever heard. 

Mr Rachmaninov you have become American, you have lapsed 
into “‘blue” rhythms and unmentionable motifs, and some of your 
orchestration makes Gershwin look like a spinster in distress 
because she has turned two pages of her score instead of one page. 

Why, Serge, did you throw in the Dies Irae so often, and make 
it like an over-iced wedding cake? Just because Berlioz did it, and 
a hundred others, you should have shown some restraint. 
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Now for the pianist; he sat there, motionless as a log, all the 
time he was playing. Since we have established that the music 
was a doomed train about to be demolished at the next viaduct, 
Farrell could have joined in the motion. I like pianists who wave 
their arms above their heads, especially while they are playing. 
One hand on keyboard, one over head. 

My verdict: it was a dreadful concert. Don’t go to the town 
hall next Monday night. Poor Paganini, he once had a good tune 
until others got at it. 


A Sydney critic, Mr John Moses, wrote in a more serious vein: 


Farrell revealed a fire and virtuosity which was suppressed by 
artistic integrity in his performance of Beethoven, a few nights 
before. From the beginning, Farrell assumed command of the 
work, his just right, for it was written by a virtuoso pianist to 
serve as a vehicle for his own ability. 

Farrell did so by virtue of his fine musicianship, and not by 
self-assertive exhibitionism. His performance was perfectly 
controlled, crystal clear, and marked by the extremely wide and 
flexible range of dynamics and tone colour, which is the hallmark 
of his work. 


The Dies Irae, which Trent referred to in his irreverent review, 
was one of Richard’s favourite compositions. The lyrics of this 
thirteenth century song are attributed to Thomas of Celano. 
Richard sometimes quoted lines from the poem in letters, in con- 
versation, and once in an important lecture at the Conservatorium 
in Sydney. There he used the lines from the fourth verse: 


Death 1s struck, and nature quaking, 


He was speaking at the time of Madame Olga’s life and work, 
of her conviction, and his own, that death on this earth has already 
been conquered by the death and resurrection of Christ. 

“*T like this poem,” Richard once said, “‘because it is not senti- 
mental. The words have tremendous impact, they hit you straight 
between the eyes.” 

Even as an eight-year-old altar boy at Saint Mary of the Angels 
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in Wellington he could say the Latin words without prompting 
or referring to a book. While still at primary school he had com- 
posed a setting of the Dies Irae, and this was played by the 
Symphony Orchestra in Wellington to commemorate the death 
of Archbishop Redwood. 

For some 700 years the words and tune had been as familiar 
as the more recent Christmas carol “‘Silent Night’’. 

Richard was playing Rachmaninov’s version of the Dies Irae in 
the Rhapsody at the Sydney concerts the same week that Cicotto 
died. On the last night in the town hall he performed the work 
as a tribute and memorial to Cicotto. The Paganini theme is 
presented as twenty-four variations, and the counter melody is the 
Dies Irae. The sonorous and powerful trochaic dimeter, according 
to Richard, “‘has the effect of a ten-ton bell turning on its wheel’’. 

Here are three of the verses: 


Dies irae, dies illa, 
Solvet saeclum in favilla: 
Teste David cum Sibylla. 


Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionem, 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 


Mors stupebit, et natura, 
Cum resurget creatura, 
Judicanti responsura. 


Day of wrath and doom impending, 
David’s word with Sibyl’s blending, 
Heaven and earth in ashes ending. 


Wondrous sound the trumpet flings, 
Through earth’s sepulchres it rings, 
All before the throne it brings. 


Death 1s struck, and nature quaking, 
All creation is awaking, 
To its Fudge an answer making.’ 


1. Translation: W. J. Iron. 
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Later, Richard tried to get information about Cicotto’s death from 
every available source without success. The circumstances of his 
death remained a mystery, which Richard was determined to solve 
when he reached London in September. He asked Neville Cardus 
to send information after the inquest. 

‘‘When did you first meet Cicotto?”’ Richard asked Trent at 
about this time. 

‘First year at Juilliard.” 

‘So did I,’”’ Richard added. Willie Kapell had introduced Cicotto 
to them, describing him as a “powerful character, an Egyptian, 
or Italian, or something. He likes Mozart, obscure Dutch paint- 
ings, and one of the young ladies present, whom I will not identify.” 

He was referring, of course, to Marie Stanton. Cicotto had 
ardently desired to marry her when he became established in the 
concert world. They wondered how Marie would take the news 
of his death. Musically, Cicotto was indispensable because he 
would always help out by playing the orchestra part on the piano 
so that the soloist in any concerto rehearsal might really concentrate 
on his part. His sight reading ability was considered prodigious. 

‘*I first met him,’ Trent said, ““when he was sponging tomato 
relish from your coat at the Vincent Food Bar, and you were 
balancing on a stool, waving sunflowers above your head.”’ 

‘““You’re confused, I was trying to hang Van Gogh’s picture 
on the wall.” 

‘It is my considered opinion,” Trent continued, brushing 
Richard’s comment aside, “‘that Cicotto’s triumph was his con- 
cert work in Switzerland, and especially his solo recital in Zurich.”’ 

“You have overlooked something important,’’ Richard told 
Trent. ““Remember when Marie Stanton played the wrong national 
anthem in Milan? Well, it was Cicotto, the poet, who wrote: 


There was a concert in Milan 
which ended 1n a farce; 

but cheer up, dear, 

and drink your beer, 

you’re better off in class.”’ 


* * * 
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Despite Cicotto’s death the tour proceeded as scheduled. In a 
letter to Flo, written from Goulburn, 29 March 1951, Richard 
wrote: 


... ] met a crazy piano — you can’t imagine anyone putting it 
on a stage for a concert. This upright contraption — yes, you 
read correctly, UPRIGHT — groaned in parts, its short strings 
twanged, it needed internal surgery. I won’t say in which city 
this object confronted me. There was no piano stool, only a cane 
chair, which being uncertain of its ability to support a body, 
creaked like a small craft in a typhoon. During the first break, 
a member of the audience volunteered to get some oil from the 
boot of his car, good on him, and we applied that to the pedals. 
Someone else found another chair which only squeaked in the 
soft parts of the music. The audience was very good natured about 
it all. It says a lot for them, because they pay their money and 
deserve better, and I couldn’t do justice to the composer’s inten- 
tions, could I? | 

From this you will know that I am on the move again. Got 
to Newcastle for 20 March; on to Maitland for the next night, 
then to Goulburn for the 28th. 

Got waterlogged on the ocean beaches at Newcastle, perfect 
swimming weather. Played the Mozart Sonata B flat in Newcastle 
and Chopin Etudes, and ended up with the piece you always said 
was charming (by Ibert), The Little White Donkey. Caught a 
heavy cold, worse luck. 

The Morning Herald and Miners’ Advocate said the recital was 
‘“polished, precise and inspired’’. 

I forgot to tell you that I played my own improvisations of Die 
Fledermaus as an encore. 

The title of The Little White Donkey reminded me of the piece 
we both liked called Donkeys With Red Saddles. It was Grade 
III in Royal Schools Examinations . . . seems a long time ago now. 
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From Adelaide to Western Australia 


15 MAY 1951 


AS RICHARD FLEW from Adelaide to Western Australia, he was 
reflecting on the first concerto of Brahms. The Leipzig audiences 
in Germany must have been dismal. Brahms, in his day, was 
disgusted with them. He had only been twenty-six when, in 1859, 
he introduced his first piano concerto to a Leipzig audience, 
playing the solo part himself. 

The day after the performance he wrote to a friend: ““The first 
and second movements were listened to without the least stir. 
At the close, three pairs of hands made an attempt at falling slowly 
together, whereupon an unmistakable hissing arose on every side 
to forbid any such demonstration.” 

The concerto is a monumental and powerful work, without 
the traditional bravura display passages. It is known that the tragic 
mood of the first movement was inspired by the breakdown in 
Schumann’s mind which induced his attempt at suicide, and the 
slow movement is in the nature of a requiem for the composer 
who was Brahms’s friend. 

Richard was to play this concerto in Perth. Fortunately, Aus- 
tralian folk were more open minded and enlightened than their 
Leipzig counterparts of a century before because they listened 
attentively to the the music Richard played. Their sense of fair 
play in sport can also be translated to their musical activities. 
They listened to Copland, and the others, maybe with their 
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heads on one side, in surprise at first, but they always found 
it a challenge to their senses and intellects. 


Kalgoorlie is 1,300 miles as the crow goes from Adelaide in the 
direction of Perth. 

By 3 p.m. on Tuesday 15 May 1951, Richard’s plane had nearly 
crossed the Great Australian Bight, never out of sight of the 
Nullarbor Desert to the north. 

By 4 p.m. with the glare no less intense, Richard saw the 
chrome and red of Kalgoorlie and Boulder town. There, below 
him, was Boulder Town Hall, prominent like a great basilica 
of white stone and red brick, its high clocktower pivoting in slow 
motion, as the plane banked to land. It was here that Eileen Joyce 
won the affection of the gold rush descendants, and others, when 
she came to play. 

Richard vividly remembered her talking to him and listening 
to his playing. He was a little boy then. Brother O’Driscoll, 
himself a Westerner, had introduced Richard to Eileen. By that 
time she had already established a reputation as a concert pianist, 
having had master classes in London with Schnabel. When she 
first heard Richard, she said without any hesitation, “‘Give the 
lad every chance.”’ Richard had liked her. She was friendly, and 
when she played for him he nearly slid over the edge of the piano 
stool in amazement. 

The Kalgoorlie citizens gave Richard a great welcome. They 
liked his style — and his Brahms. 

‘It was a far cry from Leipzig, thank heaven,”’ Richard wrote 
to Ella. 


On Friday 17 May 1951, Richard held a press conference at Perth, 
Western Australia. The journalists’ attention centred on the 
generally critical reviews of the Gala performance in Melbourne 
a week before: 

“It was a flop, wasn’t it?’ they asked. 

‘“What was?” 
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‘““The Gala performance.”’ 

‘“We did our best.” 

“Wee” 

‘The soloists. Seven of us.” 

‘*Six months before the concert, Lindsey Browne foresaw the 
weaknesses. He wrote in the Sydney Morning Herald: ‘Are these 
the artists? Is that a//? Looks to me like a second eleven.’”’ 

‘‘He’s a brave man,” Richard replied. 

‘‘Have you any comment?” 

‘“‘T have just made it.”’ 

‘“‘Maybe the Gala turned out to be the lowest common 
denominator as far as music goes. Let’s throw in everything, and 
some of it will please someone.” 

‘“What is your own opinion?” Richard asked. 

‘‘Pathetic hotch potch.”’ 

“The audience liked it.”’ 

‘The critics didn’t.” 

“The singers were good, and the pianist wasn’t bad. [The 
reporters took it in good humour — Richard had been the only 
pianist.| Sydney McEwan, the folk singer, did some fine work.”’ 

‘““His voice was badly worn, a reviewer said.” 

‘All of us were tired. I remember thinking in the middle of 
the Rachmaninov-Paganini, I wish I could curl up and go to 
sleep.” 

‘‘Was Heinze satisfied with it?” 

‘“Sir Bernard wasn’t there. He was ill. Mr Harry Hutchins 
stood in and made a splendid job of it.”’ 

‘“What else did you do?” 

‘*T did two concerts with the Melbourne Symphony . . . Ravel’s 
Concerto for the Left Hand, and Manuel de Falla’s Nights in 
the Gardens of Spain.”’ 

‘“The latter was tossed in merely to tickle the ears?”’ 

‘T don’t know, but it has plenty to say to the intellect as well.”’ 

“You did six concerts in Adelaide?”’ 

‘*Yes, I also did the Brahms D minor Concerto under Joseph 
Post.”’ 

“The Adelaide News said your Brahms work was more mature.”’ 
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‘I hope so. It was six years ago when I was there before.” 
“The Prokofiev Sonata Seven was put down as a clever, sterile, 
shallow work, containing within itself the elements of boredom.”’ 

‘‘Who said that?” 

‘Doctor Enid Robertson, critic of the Advertiser.’ 

“I might have sagged, without realising it.’’ 

‘No, she liked your playing.” 

““That’s good.” 

‘‘Any preference yourself?” 

“Chopin B minor Sonata.”’ 

““Whye” 

‘It’s rip-roaring romantic, and I felt in a romantic mood.”’ 

‘‘Madame Samaroff said you don’t have moods.”’ 

“That was nice of her.” 

“You played the youth concerts?”’ 

‘“Yes, I met Henry Krips again. This time as conductor, last 
time we both played the piano for the ballet. We played some 
of his own compositions. They were perfect for ballet. I remember 
one of them was called the Umbrella. That was six to eight years 
ago... . For the youth concerts I did Rachmaninov-Paganini.”’ 

‘‘What orchestral work have you for Perth?” 

‘‘The D minor Brahms, under the baton of Michael Bowles.’ 
He is conductor of the New Zealand National Orchestra.” 


In Perth Richard stayed at the Hotel Esplanade from 17 to 25 
May. The total bill was thirty-three pounds. For eight days, this 
was quite expensive. Richard lived as well as he could, did not 
complain, but realised he was not going to make a fortune in 
the near future. He had just read an article which informed its 
readers that Madame Olga’s second husband Leopold was earn- 
ing 50,000 pounds for a four-month concert season in New York. 
But of course, Richard told himself, Leopold Stokowsky was 
getting on in years and had fulfilled many an apprenticeship. 


1. Michael Bowles, Irish-born conductor. He led the New Zealand Nationa! 
Symphony Orchestra from 1950 to 1953, and was later director of the 
Indianapolis Philharmonic, and a guest conductor in Paris and Rome. 
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However, there were distinct advantages to be had in the con- 
ducting profession, even for a beginner. Richard later discussed 
the matter with Trent, who reminded Richard that Koussevitsky 
had already given him a scholarship in conducting. 


When Richard arrived in Hobart on 29 May 195], he: wrote 
home: 


. .. Last Saturday’s concert was a great success, and I got, as you 
can see, a marvellous critique. There was quite a good house and 
they took thirty-six pounds. I get fourteen pounds ten from it, 
which is not bad for a small place like this. Has my Adelaide 
and Melbourne money arrived there? They said they were posting 
it home. 

For my last week in South Australia, I earned about seventy 
pounds and after they tax it, I will get about thirty pounds. How- 
ever, I will get a big refund later. 

I am in very good health and the climate, though cold and rainy, 
seems to agree perfectly with me. It is very strange. 

I have met quite a number of nice people here and have been 
entertained a lot this week. 

I will be seeing you next Tuesday. 


But Richard was wrong. Little did he know it, but curious 


circumstances were to prevent his seeing Ella, or anyone, in 
Sydney. 
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Tasmania to New Zealand 
MAY-AUGUST 195! 


THERE WAS A cable from Hobart, dated 30 May, which read: 
RICHARD ILL STOP TASMANIAN CONCERTS CANCELLED STOP GLANDULAR 
FEVER STOP WILL PHONE AFTER MEDICAL ADVICE STOP 

Ella and Paul Farrell sent this cable to Richard’s father in 
Auckland, Willie Kapell in New York, and to Flo Fitzgerald in 
Wellington. 

Richard had reached Hobart, seemingly in good health, but 
on the second day he had acute pains in the head and lower back, 
giddiness with aching muscles and swelling glands. 

During the first two weeks the viral infection ran a chronic 
course; there were reports suggesting infection of the liver. From 
his hospital bed, Richard admitted that he felt as if he had been 
hit by a sledge-hammer. 

His first concern was the cancellation of his Tasmanian tour. 
He was grateful to Raymond O’Connell, the Australian pianist, 
who with one day’s notice took over these assignments. O’Connell 
had won the Vaughan Williams Prize for Composition during 
his last tour of Britain, and had worked with Myra Hess and 
Sir Henry Wood. 

In Sydney Trent went down to Mark D’Angelo’s run down 
hostel/boarding house so that Mark would not hear the news on 
the radio or read it in the paper. It was impossible to ring because 
a student queue always stood in the hall, waiting to use the 
telephone. 
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As Trent tried to shed his wet jacket and leggings, he could 
hear Mark saying, “‘He’s been working too hard, too much 
travelling, too many rehearsals... ”’ 

‘It’s a virus, nothing to do with serious work. It could hit the 
unemployed, or a person in any occupation.” 

‘“What about the New Zealand tour?” Mark asked. “Is it a 
long-winded disease? It would be a disaster if that tour were in 
jeopardy.” 

Trent felt wet and miserable. It had been raining for a week. 
He said, ‘‘Glandular fever can go on for months. The doctor’s 
daughter went to New Caledonia for her honeymoon. She was 
an athlete and fit but she suddenly went down with the virus 
and it was persistent and progressive. She had it for some six 
months, and it flattened her completely.” 

“TI can go down to Richard. You can’t with your concert coming 
up,” Mark said. 

‘‘“How much money have we got?”’ 

‘“‘None,”’ said Mark, ““but in an emergency like this, my father 
will lend me some — I hope. He will, I know, because he is one 
of Richard’s fans, and he is pleased with me because I have paid 
all my bills and college fees — I nearly forgot, I managed to pay 
for my sister’s hospital fees. I think the most practical thing 1s 
to get a lump sum of money to Richard for whatever he needs 
— agreed?” 

Trent nodded. 


By 8 June 1951 Richard was declared fit enough to travel — on 
condition that he reported to a doctor in Wellington when he 
arrived there. 

Richard duly presented himself and was advised to cancel the 
New Zealand tour. Richard reasoned that the worst of the fever 
was over. Cancelling concerts was bad business from every point 
of view; for financial reasons he would have to continue. Apart 
from that, he did not want to give in — he knew too many pro- 
fessionals who sometimes enjoyed being invalids. Anyway, what 
would he do? Sit on the wharves and look at Mount Victoria, 
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pleasant as that might be, or watch the seagulls wheeling into 
the shade of the Tinakori Hills behind the city of Wellington? 
A happy prospect, but he could not see himself doing it. Besides, 
this tour was much easier than the recent Australian one, where 
the travelling distances were greater and the timetable more 
complex. 

The Wellington doctor saw the logic in Richard’s determina- 
tion and admired his courage. 

Then Florence Fitzgerald arrived. She found Richard in a hotel 
room. He was beyond the general malaise and debilitation stages. 
His face was as white as a flour bag. She tried to feed him. He 
could not swallow. She made nourishing soups, and he managed 
to drink those. 


Incredibly, Richard’s performances did not suffer. No one except 
his family knew about his illness. If there had been a lessening 
of concentration or anything else in his work, the reviewers and 
audiences would have been aware of it. 

On this tour the audience numbers were greater than ever 
before. In Auckland, the town hall had a record audience for 
the festival on 16 June. People crammed into the hall, into every 
gallery, beyond the stage and on the stage itself, so that the 
orchestra barely had room to sit. On that occasion Richard played 
the Brahms No. 1 in D minor. 

The Wellington concert was even more astonishing. The 
programme had included Mozart’s variations on the nursery air 
‘Twinkle, twinkle little star’, Chopin’s B minor Sonata, Bartok’s 
Six Dances on a Bulgarian Theme, ten waltzes of Brahms, and 
Brahms’s Rhapsody No. 15. The recital itself was followed by 
vociferous applause and five encores, after which hundreds of 
people swarmed behind the stage and to the entrance to con- 
gratulate him. The next day the Dominion ecstatically proclaimed: 


He is no spurious showman, he does not doff that air of reserve, 
which 1s part of his personality, his quiet demeanour, impeccable 
manners, imperturbable poise and absolute command of 
pianoforte technique are exemplary. 
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Richard was not, however, as pleased with his second concert 
on 7 July. In particular, he was dissatisfied with his Liszt (No. 1) 
although the conductor, Michael Bowles, could not detect anything 
wrong with it. Both of them agreed, nevertheless, that they excelled 
themselves in De Falla’s Spanish Gardens despite the adverse 
criticism that it veered all over the place like an overloaded bus. 


Richard lay on the bed in his hotel room exhausted. Flo held 
a soupspoon in one hand and a telephone receiver in the other. 
She turned to Richard: “‘It’s for you ... Los Angeles .. . it’s 
Willie Kapell.”’ 

“Ts it the middle of the night?’’ Willie’s voice could be faintly 
heard. 

‘“‘No, it’s mid afternoon,” Richard replied. 

‘‘Are you mobile? Are you giving concerts?” 

‘Yes to both questions.” 

‘““How do you feel?”’ 

“Terrible.” 

“No good killing yourself.”’ 

‘‘T don’t intend to.” 

“If things don’t improve, pack up and go to Honolulu.” 

“T will, if it comes to the worst. The money from the Aussie 
concerts is available here.”’ 

“Is it enough?” 

““Yes, because things are cheaper in New Zealand. Now answer 
me... wife and family?” 

‘‘Marvellous. All well and happy.” 

‘‘Are you doing the Ravel?”’ 

‘‘No, the ‘Emperor’, and the tail end is not going anywhere 
at the moment. Are you all drugged up?”’ 

‘No, or I wouldn’t be able to perform.”’ 

“111 ring you Saturday. Give Flo my regards and tell her I 
wish she was my piano teacher.” 

‘“] thought you taught yourself.” 

‘Watch it, or I'll send the American press the photo of you 
using your right hand in the Left Hand Concerto.”’ 
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‘“T did that here, and no one complained except the con- 
ductor... . Farewell from us.” 


From Blenheim, Richard wrote to Ella: 


_, . We will be going to Christchurch by car. Everything has gone 
well. The Blenheim people are wonderful, very responsive and 
generous. They apologised for the piano — no need to — they 
were as much victims as I. Whoever had provided the piano — 
it was very old — had let them down. I got to know the people 
here, delightful folk, who were naturally embarrassed when it 
was obvious the piano was a dead duck. I reassured them, and 
the Blenheimites relaxed, it wasn’t their fault. 

The National Orchestra and I had arrived three and a half hours 
before the concert. When the rehearsal was under way, it was 
soon apparent that the vintage vehicle had no tone whatever; it 
wouldn’t speak, I couldn’t hear it with the orchestra, nor could 
the others. The tuner was most efficient and did everything that 
could be done, but the nature of the piano would defy anyone. 

Michael Bowles has had to cope with most things, but he agreed 
with me, and so did the others, that it was the worst piano of 
the tour. Eventually I suggested that a fund be started to buy 
a new Hamburg Steinway which would be an investment. 

We played the Mozart Concerto, A Major K488, and Sym- 
phonic Impressions for Piano and Orchestra, Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain, by De Falla. 


It was in Christchurch that Richard publicly pointed out how 
New Zealand, with its small population and short history, excelled 
in sports, art, ballet, science, medicine, live theatre and writing 
— all in a unique way. Some perceptive soul later added to the 
list the breeding and training of race horses. 

Richard’s first Christchurch recital was on 9 August 1951, 
during which he played Brahms’s D minor Concerto. As in most 
of New Zealand his performance generated enthusiastic applause. 

The next morning Richard’s severe head pains returned. He 
was going to the Cathedral of the Blessed Sacrament when his 
vision became blurred and the cathedral dome disappeared 
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altogether. Fortunately, there was a taxi and he managed to get 
back to the hotel — but a hotel is no place in which to be ill. 

Mercifully he had finished his work in Dunedin, Timaru, 
Blenheim, Nelson, and the North Island. He only had to play 
Rachmaninov-Paganini in Christchurch the following night and 
then set out for the final concert in Auckland. 


27 
The Devil’s Advocate 


THE SUDDEN ILLNESS and its debilitating effect highlighted 
both the precarious lifestyle of the performing artist and 
weaknesses in Richard’s own personality. To his considerable 
credit, Richard had continued with the New Zealand tour despite 
his failing health. However, on other occasions he showed an 
almost total disregard for the business side of his career. For 
example, to the exasperation of his promoters he often did not 
reply to their letters regarding future cancellations, changes in 
tour plans, or proposed intineraries. In 1951 this reluctance to 
write business letters or send cables resulted in considerable con- 
fusion and anxiety for those planning the American, Asian and 
Indian tours. Concert managers in India were so upset that they 
almost cancelled the tour. There was, of course, the danger of 
double booking, or Richard arriving when a concert had already 
been cancelled, or his not arriving at all. 

This reluctance was symptomatic of a deeper laziness — some- 
thing his critics were quick to point out. They felt that his full 
potential was not being realised because he was content merely 
to rest on his laurels. They suggested that because he had been 
a child prodigy his skills had come too easily, and that he should 
have made more progress. To be supreme in art, they argued, 
a total commitment is required; greatness requires complete self 
abnegation. 

Something of the tenor of this criticism came out 1n a review 
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Neville Cardus wrote for the Manchester Guardian after a concert 
held at London Festival Hall on 13 November 195] when Richard 
had played the Brahms D minor Concerto with Walter Susskind 
conducting:’ 


. Farrell needs now to broaden his style, loosen his rhythm, 
and make his chordal playing resonant. 

There seems something in his nature that wants shaking-up. 
He plays in a rather elderly way. We all know that youth is a 
mightily serious and far from romantic affair; but not as serious 
as all that. 

If it is thought that he is too young at the age of 24 to tackle 
this colossal work, so subterranean in its first movement, so 
austere and religious in conception, the reply might be made that 
Brahms was even younger when he planned and composed most 
of it — with the added qualification or rider that, of course, 
Brahms at 24 happened to be a genius. 

Farrell has a clean and controlled technique. He faced the chal- 
lenge of Brahms and a first appearance in the Royal Festival Hall 
without turning a hair. 

His touch and tone during the adagio was as soft and musical 
and as expressive as any I have heard for a long time. Whether 
such a tone was suited to the mental sinew of Brahms is another 
matter. I felt that Farrell was holding much in reserve, for in 
the finale his style expanded. 

One of the critics went so far as to say his octave-playing was 
magnificent. 


In London Celia Nelson-Postlewaite, Richard’s vivacious swim- 
ming partner in California, came to the final rehearsal. There 
she noticed that Richard was quieter than usual, not that it 
necessarily signified anything of note. He was calmly controlled 
— as the Conservatorium promoters always expected soloists to 
be, despite problems with acoustics, draughty halls and camera 
lights. 

Susskind and Richard shared their sandwiches and talked about 


1. Walter Susskind (1918-1980), British conductor of Czech birth; director of 
Scottish Orchestra from 1946 to 1952 and Victorian Symphony Orchestra, 
Melbourne, in 1953. 
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the rehearsal, agreeing that the hall’s acoustics were good. The 
soloist could be seen and heard from every seat. At the request 
of the press photographers both men moved over to the Steinway 
to chat away informally. Richard sat sideways on the end of the 
piano stool, and Susskind on a higher stool. Each photograph 
showed Richard’s hands in interesting and natural positions, 
normal-looking hands. His faced looked full, and he was smiling. 

Someone called out to them and they looked across. That was 
when the best photograph was taken: Susskind, thick set, plea- 
sant looking, his short hair combed straight back, and Richard 
with his dark wavy hair, always neat. It was this photograph which 
appeared in the press the next morning; with the Steinway, they 
made an important and noble trio. 


Four days after the concert Richard was on a flight back to 
America. The constant pressure of his concert commitments 
meant that his whole life was dedicated to that one end. Valued 
friendships had to be concentrated into a short span of a few 
days before he was off to another part of the country or the world. 
Romances were never allowed to flourish. So it was with Celia. 
From America he wrote to Flo: 


... What was it... you said about a love affair? I remember 
you cautioned me about it. 

I am now in the throes of my American tour and working very 
hard. The command performance seems to be set for Auckland. 
I expect to arrive in N.Z. about May Ist. After N.Z. — where 
I shall be about six weeks — I suggest you come over to Sydney 
and spend a month. I love Sydney and guarantee you will have 
a marvellous time there. I will be there from the middle of June 
till the end of July. 


Within a few days of Richard’s arrival in America his sixty-town 
tour was under way. 

At Oshkosh he visited Marie Stanton — a sad desolate visit. 
In the depths of winter they talked. It was too cold to sit in the 
tiny garden; the apple trees were bare and the green camellias 
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flowerless. They talked of Cicotto and what he had meant to 
them. Marie and Cicotto had been engaged to be married, but 
they had both agreed that the marriage would only take place 
after he had established himself in London. Now he was dead. 
A few weeks before when Richard had been in London he had 
assumed the role of a detective, hoping to find out more about 
Cicotto’s death, but his contacts knew little or were reluctant 
to say anything. Marie, however, was due in Britain for a concert 
at the end of January when an interview had been arranged with 
the authorities. 


Richard’s recitals continued through Christmas but one day in 
January, after his New York concert, Richard, Ponsonby and 
Willie Kapell were able to meet for an hour between rehearsals. 
They ate their bread rolls and lettuce as they sat on a bench beside 
Saint Patrick’s Cathedral. 

Willie, arms outstretched, was balancing his way along the top 
of a brick wall. It was only one foot high, bordering a narrow 
garden. The air was cold. Willie sang a song which sounded like 
a combination of the beginning of Rachmaninov Three and 
‘““Swannee River’’, his breath making long vapour shapes. 
Reaching a transept buttress, he spun around and said to Richard, 


‘““Your next stop is... 2” 
‘“Boston.”’ 
‘‘No, I mean where to outside of the States?”’ 
‘“Hong Kong.” 


‘““That’s not true.” 

‘‘No, but that’s where I’d like to be.”’ 

‘‘Come on, the truth.” 

“London Festival Hall, playing the Grieg.” 

““Then what?”’ 

““BBC Television, as far as I know. Here’s the list.’? Richard 
handed the papers to Willie and Ponsonby. They both studied it. 


Hollywood, 20 March. 
London, 9 April, Beethoven Festival, London Symphony. 
Wellington, 5 May, Rachmaninov Three. 
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Christchurch, 13 May, Brahms Two. 

Auckland, 7 June, Rachmaninov Three. 

Christchurch, 11 August, Rachmaninov-Paganini Theme. 
London, 1 September, Albert Hall, Brahms One. 
Bombay Tour, beginning December. 


‘‘India? Have you been there before?”’ 

“No. I’ve flown over it. My timetable mentions concerts in 
Iraq, Pakistan and India. As a lad I used to pretend that I was 
playing at a concert in Sydney, but I never imagined I would 
give concerts in Baghdad.” 

‘Right, now what does your doctor say about your health?”’ 
Willie asked. 

“Tm fit for concert work.” 

‘‘And what do you yourself say about your health?’ Ponsonby 
added. 

‘The same. Honestly, I’m in pretty good shape... . I can’t 
finish this,’’ Richard said, holding up the last bread roll. 

‘IT can,’’ said Ponsonby, taking it. 

‘‘Eat it as we walk, it’s rehearsal time,’’ Richard announced, 
and they departed. 
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Friends and acquaintances 
LONDON 1953 


RICHARD WAS BLESSED with loyal friends wherever he went. 
Among those who shared his life in Britain during the 1950s 
were Marie Louise, Norrie Rogers, Ada McNaughton, Neville 
and Edith Cardus and Gwen Chenhalls. 

Ella had once asked, ‘“‘Who is this girl Marie Louise?’’ not 
realising that this ‘‘girl’’ was none other than the Princess Marie 
Louise, granddaughter of Queen Victoria. As patroness of music 
in London, her practical interest encouraged many young musi- 
cians. Richard’s serious work and courteous but frank manner 
came to her notice and the approval of her immediate friends 
quite early in his London concert season. At her home Richard 
met other musicians as well as many amazing and creative non- 
musicians. He found these visits stimulating and a welcome 
respite from the demands made upon him by continual travelling, 
rehearsals and concerts. The Princess also saw to it that Richard 
ate wholesome food at her table. She always spoke her mind and 
eschewed all cranks and crankiness in music, art, religion, or 
anything else. She regarded Richard as a very positive character 
‘“‘whose head had remained the same size when he was confronted 
with so much praise from critics and the enthusiasm of 
audiences’. 

Another friend, Norrie Rogers, was a surgeon and psychiatrist 
with an appointment at Camberwell Hospital in London. Richard 
appreciated and needed the doctor’s scientific approach to life 
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and music. Norrie also wrote fine prose and poetry. Through 
his consideration and generosity, Richard was able to use Camber- 
well as a base during his visits to London. In Nelson’s time, 
Camberwell Hospital had been a naval academy, and Horatio 
himself had been a cadet there. In 1953 much of the antique 
furniture remained, together with old masters and many grace 
notes of former days. Over the road, in an even older part of 
the hospital, was a magnificent piano on which Richard could 
practise to his heart’s content. From the room, he could look 
out on the gardens and copper beeches. It was here that he 
prepared for the Brahms concerts at the Festival Hall and the 
musicales which the Princess held at her own home. Both Norrie 
and Richard often shared her box at the ballet and the opera. 

In Britain at that time no one was more involved in music and 
cricket than Neville Cardus, who gave Richard fair and frank 
criticism and much support. Cardus, a great and colourful 
character himself, was often teased about his autobiography which 
already went to two volumes. It was Paul Farrell who said that 
when Cardus spoke, he spoke magnificently. Often during or 
after a meal his thoughts, arguments and eloquence were quite 
remarkable, and were always punctuated by the staccato 
movements of his hands and the ambidextrous interchange of 
a cigarette which often came close to a flame, but was seldom lit. 

Another friend was Lady Ada McNaughton. She attended all 
of Richard’s concerts, saw the potential in his work, and helped 
him in many practical ways. Her interest and patronage helped 
Richard to scale many of the musical hurdles which had to be 
surmounted in those days. 

Gwen Chenhalls was lady-in-waiting to Princess Marie Louise. 
Her husband had resembled Winston Churchill so closely that 
during the war he took the Prime Minister’s place on several 
“‘missions’’. It was after one of these important exercises in Spain 
that he was killed — the Nazis believing that he was the Prime 
Minister. 

These people, then, formed the core of the Princess’s inner 
circle. On one notable occasion when all these persons were 
present, a certain violinist, or singer, was imprudent enough to 
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continue an indifferent performance. The Princess, patient as 
ever, finally said “‘enough’’, and she meant it. It was Richard 
who diplomatically intervened and tactfully saved the day, for 
the performer at least. 


By mid May 1953 Richard was in the Netherlands. The Hague 
concert was on 19 May. After that he went by train to Amsterdam 
for a concert there two days later. The two major works at these 
concerts were Schubert’s Sonata Opus 143 and the Schumann 
Fantasie Opus 17. 

From Haarlem he sent a card to Ella: ““You know how I like 
trains. The Dutch trains have six times more character than 
anywhere else. The audiences were good too.”’ 

Richard was back in London by the beginning of June. From 
there he wrote another letter to Ella: 


... Nothing much has happened in London since I returned 
except Toscanini’s two concerts which were the greatest musical 
events since he conducted here last in 1938... . Arrangements 
have been made for me to appear in the Coronation Festival at 
the Festival Hall. They are trying to get Beecham to conduct. 
I hope they succeed. ... 

There is also talk of a Scandinavian tour after the American 
tour and they are nibbling in Italy. I hope the Italian one comes 
off. I told you that Switzerland was definite. 

I am doing a special concert here next month for Princess Marie 
before an invited audience. 


Then came the Festival Hall concert on Thursday 18 June. 
The Princess later told Norrie that it was with great satisfaction 
that she opened her programme and read, “‘Richard Farrell, the 
world renowned pianist’’. Gwen Chenhalls commented after the 
recital that it was the quietest audience she had known — they 
were absorbed in the Brahms No. 2, which ts really symphonic 
in nature. Through his own discipline and honesty, Richard 
seemed to convey the same sense of concentration to his audience. 
Gwen Chenhalls also noted that the white fan lay untouched on 
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the lap of the Princess, a certain sign of spiritual calm, intense 
pleasure and approval. 

In mid August Norrie and Richard were given tickets for the 
opera and they both set out for Glyndebourne. There they also 
heard the great G minor Symphony of Mozart and the C major 
Quintet. Then they went on to Brighton and the Adelphi for 
food and rooms. Years later, Norrie wrote: “‘In the dazing’sun 
we walked the pier, then the gaudy, crazy pavilion. We bought 
shrimps, scuttling along like land crabs, still in our best suits 
— caught the last train, angry with all the stops — got home 
and cooked tomatoes.” 


Richard’s attention now turned to the difficulties he was having 
with his agents in New Zealand who were meant to be handling 
the forthcoming command performance. In a letter to Flo, he 
wrote: 


... Ella has just sent me [his] letter to you. I must say that I’m 
simply amazed at the whole business. I wrote to. . . New Zealand 
in February asking for general information about the concert 
(command performance) and was astonished to receive a most off- 
handed reply in which [he] said the whole thing was off. From 
that day to this I have not heard one word from NBS. [The] letter 
contained no word of explanation. How does one deal with such 
people? 

Anyway, the other day, I wrote to H. and will get some sense 
out of him. I wrote that as I would be in Australia at the time 
of the Royal Tour, I could fly across and play if they are having 
a concert. Of course the whole thing is frightfully embarrassing 
to me as it has appeared in the press of the US, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, England, etc. that I am to appear. Even the Queen has 
been told by her aunt, Princess Marie Louise. 

Since arriving from the US in May I have been in England, 
with the exception of a short visit to Holland where I played in 
Amsterdam and the Hague. My last concerts were in Manchester 
with the Halle and the BBC Orchestras. Before that I was on 
with the Philharmonia, London Symphony, and Scottish Orch- 
estra and on Television. I am returning to India in November, 
then to Sydney in Dec., so will see you after that. 
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On the same day (18 September) he wrote to Ella: 


I wrote again to New Zealand . . . asking the reason for their 
peculiar behaviour over the Royal Concert. 

I suppose you read that Harold Holt died the other day. It was 
very surprising to all of us. However, his company will still carry 
on. There was a quiet funeral service, to which only about fifteen 
of us were invited. 

Before the Princess went for her holiday last month she took 
me to several parties and theatres ... there is a plan whereby 
the Queen and the Duke may be present at my concert with 
Beecham at the Albert Hall in May. 


29 
Death of a falcon 


29 OCTOBER 1953 


AT FIRST REPORTS were sketchy. A British Commonwealth 
Pacific Airlines DC6 was only two minutes from San Francisco 
Airport, nearing the completion of the Honolulu leg of its trans- 
Pacific flight from Sydney, when it crashed into the fog-shrouded 
King’s Mountain, disintegrating on impact. A rescue party from 
the local coast guard was rushed to the scene but found only 
seventeen charred and dismembered bodies. There were no 
survivors. Among those who had died in the crash was William 
Kapell. 


The death of Willie Kapell shocked the international music com- 
munity — such was his reputation as a brilliant pianist. Born 
in New York on 20 September 1922, he had originally studied 
under Dorothea Anderson La-Folette at the Philadelphia Con- 
servatory and then at the Juilliard Graduate School. Although 
he made his first appearance as a soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra in the summer of 1942 when he was 
still only twenty, his first major triumph occurred a year later 
when he played the Khachaturian piano concerto at Ravinia with 
Efrem Kurtz and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra.' ‘That con- 
cert he never forgot. Although the work was new to American 


1. Efrem Kurtz, (1900-2), Russian-born conductor. Farrell met Kurtz in 
Houston at the symphony concerts and again in London at the Festival Hall. 
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audiences, Kapell championed Khachaturian throughout the 
States and the rest of the concert world. 

In the decade which followed he made extensive tours of the 
United States, South America, Australia, Israel and the Continent, 
always returning annually to Chicago for orchestral appearances, 
recitals and chamber music performances. He was a particular 
favourite of local audiences who never failed to attend his concerts 
in great numbers, perhaps greater than anywhere else. 

Known early in his career as a gifted player of flashy pieces 
asking more technique than taste, Kapell worked long hours 
towards the end of his life to expand his repertoire — to play 
the great works of the Classic and early Romantic eras in music, 
as well as the later Romantics. It was in Chicago that he first 
presented many of these works — concertos by Mozart, Beethoven 
and Chopin in particular. 

Although later years brought renewed praise to Kapell, he was 
never content to be only a dazzling technician. He strove always 
to be a master musician as well, though never neglecting his 
fabulous technique. 

The sudden death of Kapell brought an outpouring of obitu- 
aries from newspapers around the world. One of the most apposite 
comments came from the music critic Roger Dettmer, writing 
in Chicago: 


His death yesterday was a shock to all who knew him. Yet it was 
more than a shock. It was a tragedy because — while we have 
recordings to remember the Kapell who was — now we have only 
speculation about the Kapell who would have been, had he lived 
to share his maturity with us. 


When Trent heard the news he immediately thought of Richard’s 
premonition about his own death and the eerie dream which 
Richard had recounted to him when they were both in Sydney. 
Trent remembered every word of it. 

‘As they climbed, a young falcon flew above them, until a thick 
fog came down. [Willie’s plane crashed into a hill in a fog.| 
When they reached the hill, they found the falcon — dead, its 
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remains crushed and hanging to the rocks, wings severed but 
still outstretched.” 

Trent remembered that both Willie and Richard had the same 
premonition about a violent death at an early age. Trent tried 
to think of other things but Richard’s nightmare haunted him. 
Of the Milanese dream, Richard had said, ‘“There were bones, 
lying on a coat — they were mune.’ 


30 


Calcutta 


27 NOVEMBER 1953 


EVEN AS THE final chords of Beethoven’s No. 4 resounded 
through the auditorium of the New Empire Theatre, people 
swarmed across the stage, hoisted Richard to their shoulders and 
bore him off. He was returned in similar fashion moments later 
to acknowledge the applause, then whisked away again, straight 
through the wings, down the exit stairs to a car and a city 
reception. 

The tumult which greeted his Calcutta recital was the pin- 
nacle of Richard’s short Indian tour. He had arrived at Bombay 
from Rome on the previous Friday and had given his first con- 
cert there that Tuesday. While in Bombay he had also met his 
brother Peter again, whose ship was in port. Richard went down 
to see him, but they only had an hour together before sailing time. 

On the last night in Bombay, barely a month after Kapell’s 
death, Richard wrote to Ella: 


... As you know, I owe my international concert existence to 
Willie Kapell’s help, and to the new world that he and Madame 
Olga made possible. I keep remembering the day Willie and I 
boarded the Empire Haig in Melbourne, bound for Seattle. Four 
hours before sailing, when Willie discovered there was no piano 
on board, he went to a second-hand shop and bought one for ten 
pounds. It looked like nothing on earth, but had a good action 
and a fair tone. I doubt if any piano worked so hard at sea. When 
Willie wasn’t practising, I was. The piano went non stop. 


CALCUTTA 


Aaron Copland has said it all, at different times. ‘“‘Kapell is 
intense, passionate, in love with perfection — dissatisfied when 
confronted with the signs of sweet reasonableness, when it means 
something less than what is honest. He has fire and abandon 
which rouses audiences — he could never give a dull perform- 
ance. Willie has a deep attachment to my music. He shows great 
courage in playing some of the more forbidding works.” 

Of course I can’t believe that Willie is dead. 

Louis Kahn wrote to me, saying that when Menuhin played 
at the Symphony Concert in Cincinnati, he could hardly com- 
plete the Brahms which he had dedicated to Willie, his emotions 
were so deep. 

I feel things differently, just as intensely, but Willie is like me 
— we are tough spiritually and, therefore, pig headed, resolute. 
It has nothing to do with a stiff upper lip, it is simply that I would 
be doing Willie, and all the others who have helped me, a dis- 
service if I faltered; if I did not go on striving — or as Sver would 
say, ‘“‘stop pounding the keyboard, and get on with it.”’ 


By January 1954 Richard was back in New Zealand touring. The 
so-called Royal Concert in Dunedin was what was known as a 
‘“‘washout’’. Amateurism and parochialism characterised the whole 
sordid affair. The compiler of the official programme could not 
even make up his mind whether Richard would be playing Liszt 
No. 1 or Liszt No. 2. Some copies had an erratum tag, which 
added to the confusion. 

If the audience accepted what was being offered, the critics 
were less than enthusiastic. Of the concert, the critic Harus 
Plimmer said: 


Few could have been impressed with the programme .. . For the 
first twenty minutes, Doctor Galway continued at the organ... 
the nursery suite of Elgar followed, which does not carry in its 
content any suggestion of a nursery, though here and there are 
sweet sounding phrases. Personally, I do not think the vocal 
numbers from Humperdink’s Hansel and Gretel appropriate... 
the soloists were competent if not inspiring. 

The one item on the programme which lifted the tone was the 
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brilliance of Richard Farrell as soloist in the Liszt Concerto 
(No. 1)in E flat, with the National Orchestra. The young former 
Wellington pianist, now burgeoning into a mature virtuoso, lent 
sparkling life and vitality to this work. His clean keyboard mastery 
and dynamic incisiveness came through the full orchestra in the 
finale like a trumpet call. Both orchestra and soloist well deserved 
the ovation which followed. 

But Elgar’s “‘Cockaigne”’ and the final ‘“God Defend New 
Zealand”’ chorus was a return to the mediocre. 


In May 1954 Richard returned to London. Sir Thomas Beecham 
had just celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday. The official party 
was a homely celebration; Richard and Norrie voted it by far 
the most enjoyable social event they had attended. The doctor 
noted that Richard and the other artists were not expected to 
sing, dance, or play pianos. The friendly informality was typical 
of Sir Thomas. He often challenged Richard, taking pleasure 
in ‘‘verbal sword play’’, as he called these exchanges. When 
cornered, however, he would stroke his white Spanish-styled 
beard, then hold up both hands in capitulation. 

Richard’s ambition of playing with Beecham was realised a 
few weeks later at the Albert Hall when on 23 May he played 
Rachmaninov No. 3 with the Philharmonic Orchestra under the 
baton of Sir Thomas. 

Two weeks later he was in Zurich, but all was not well. His 
health had suddenly deteriorated. He wrote to Flo: 


... T intended to go to Italy for a holiday. I felt ghastly when 
I left London, and worse when I arrived here. My friends called 
a doctor, [who] after one look at me. . . found I had a temperature 
of nearly 105, so it was goodbye to my holiday and over two weeks 
in hospital. It was a repeat of the gall bladder trouble I had in 
London nearly two years ago. They wanted to operate, but as 
that would involve four or five weeks’ inactivity, I said no. I didn’t 
want to cancel any concerts. I suppose though that I’ll have to 
have it fixed ifit plays up again. I have managed to get five days 
in Venice which I adored. This coming week I return to London. 
I play at the Albert Hall with Sargent on the 29th. 
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INTERNATIONAL CELEBRITY CONCERTS 


ROYAL SUNDAY 
ALBERT MAY 23 


HALL 


Manager: C. R. HOPPER 





IN THE GRACIOUS PRESENCE OF 
H.H. PRINCESS MARIE LOUISE 


SIR THOMAS 


BEECHAM. 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


RICHARD FARRELL 


Return of The Distinguished New Zealand Pianist 


Tragic Overture - BRAHMS 


Piano Concerto No. 5 (Emperes) 3 - BEETHOVEN RACH MANINOFF 
Symphonic Variations - DVORAK 


Introduction Act 3 f{ Apprentices Dance 
“Die Meistersinger’’ \ Procession of the Masters s WAGNER 


| Direction: HAROLD HOLT LTD. | 


TICKETS: 2l/-, I5/-, 10/6, 716, 5SI-, 3/6, 216 


Tickets available from Royal Albert Hall Box Office, Ibbs and Tillett Ltd., 124 Wigmore Street, W.| 
and usual agents. 


P.T.O. 
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Sir Thomas was absolutely wonderful and was evidently 
impressed. I have seldom encountered such charm and sympathy 
in anyone. I hope it was only the first of many collaborations. 


31 


Rome, the opera 
AUGUST. 1955 


BEFORE THE LIGHTS had dimmed for the overture Princess 
Marie Louise handed her opera programme to Richard, who after 
looking at the classical Italian of the synopsis, shook his head 
and said, “‘It’s more difficult than Dante . . . non posso leggere.”’ 

The Princess took the programme back from Richard, and 
translating read, ‘“‘Aida, daughter of the King of Ethiopia, cap- 
tured by the Egyptians, experiences a fondness, a deep passion 
for Radames, a warrior of Egypt, who warmly responds to her 
affection...” 

‘“Now, I remember,” Richard said. “‘The villainess, consumed 
with jealousy, traps Aida into an admission of her love. Then 
all is undone, in the sombre key of D minor.” 

Rome prefers opera in the grand style. For example, that night 
in Act two, scene two, of Aida there were scores of slaves, soldiers, 
citizens, together with horses and chariots, a full chorus on the 
right and another on the left, a procession of musicians, a team 
of soloists — all crowded on to the vast stage. In front of all this 
was the Rome Opera Orchestra. 

Strauss’s Salome the week before had been equally magnificent. 
The musical and technical feats involved the planning and syn- 
chronisation of so many elements, surpassing anything that Napo- 
leon’s strategists might have devised. 

‘In spite of all the fury, there is a mental calmness in the work, 
don’t you think?”’ the Princess asked. 
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‘No, the fury stays furious,”’ Richard replied. ‘“‘At any moment 
I will become cross-eyed, or cross-eared. .. . May I ask what the 
Contessa was so agitated about?”’ 

“‘Not agitated, just curious about a few things.’” The Contessa 
and her escort had withdrawn a few moments before. ‘‘She was 
sorry that I had not been in Rome before.”’ 

‘“‘But, you have — you know Rome backwards.”’ 

‘It was hardly the moment for me to launch into history. I 
realised a few days ago that I first came here soon after the Boer 
War — or was it the Great War? I forget. Well anyway, you know 
about my preoccupation with flowers. I love flowers... anda 
certain garden in Rome gave me great pleasure, and my host 
even let me pick them, if I so desired. He was a dear friend to 
me. I used to meditate in that garden.” 

‘“Have I met hime”’ Richard asked, forgetting that he was asking 
more questions than the Contessa. 

The Princess looked up at Richard. “‘He died years ago, God 
grant him great rewards for his goodness and love.”’ 

‘“Who was he?” 

“Leo the Thirteenth, a Pope of quick wit and deep spirit. 
Through his kindly and paternal interest, I discovered much about 
flowers, and people, and the intricacies of the Vatican museums. I 
remember my first mass in the Sistine Chapel. I was hoping to be 
tucked in a quiet corner of the chapel, but at seven in the morn- 
ing I was conducted to a prie-dieu and throne cushioned in red 
velvet. I hesitated. The Monsignor smiled at me. I realised that 
if I hesitated any longer, I would become even more conspicuous. 
The throne looked very Byzantine — probably I did too. . . . Here 
comes the Contessa. Let’s talk about the horse racing in Siena.” 

‘“’ve only been to the Awapuni Races,”’ Richard protested. 

‘*That will do,’’ said the Princess, chatting away as if she had 
gone to school in Palmerston North, New Zealand. 

The Contessa smiled at them all, swished her train to a stand- 
still and began interrogating Richard for the last few minutes 
before the overture began. 

“I read the reviews of your Manchester concert,”’ she told him. 
‘“‘Did you stay with Lord Romsey?”’ 
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‘“‘No, I didn’t.” 

““You had supper with him afterwards? He is still patron of 
the orchestra there?” 

Richard did not have the heart to tell her that after the con- 
cert his brother, Peter, and Norrie had joined him at the local 
piecart for supper — evening dress, tails, and all. And, what is 
more, no one at the piecart took any notice of them. 

At that moment the lights faded and they were far from 
Manchester, Rome, or any other city, because they were 
transported to a star-lit night on the banks of the Nile, by the 
temple of Isis. 


On 3 April 1955 Richard played Liszt No. 1 in the Albert Hall 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra, Stanford Robinson conduct- 
ing.’ Touring continued throughout that year with a concert in 
Leeds on 30 July while August was spent in Rome and London. 
Between September and December he gave further recitals, 
travelling between Zurich, London, Dublin and Manchester. By 
now his European reputation had become firmly established and 
he was dividing his time equally between Britain and Switzerland. 

During this period Farrell was often working with another 
quartet, the Farrell Quartet, based in Zurich. Apart from Farrell, 
the group included Brenton Langbein (violin), Eduard Melkos 
(viola), O. Borwitzky (cello), and Richard Eberling (clarinet). 
From 1953 to 1958 they gave concerts in Germany, Sweden, 
Norway, Holland and Switzerland — presenting the principle 
Classical, Romantic and contemporary chamber works. They con- 
sistently gained high ratings from critics during that time, but 
perhaps their greatest accomplishment was their presentation of 
the chamber music of Johannes Brahms. That tour began in 
Zurich in December 1955. 

From a letter he wrote to Ella in February 1955: 


... Zurich has become home... We have been engaged to do 
the complete chamber works of Brahms in this city. 


1. Stanford Robinson (b. 1904), English conductor. BBC Theatre Orchestra 
from 1932 to 1946, associate conductor of the BBC Symphony Orchestra in 1946. 
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KLUBHAUS 
ONZERT 


TONHALLE KLEINER SAAL MITT WOCH, 14. DEZEMBER 1955, 20.15 UHR 


DIE KLAVIER-KAMMERMUSIK VON 
JOHANNES BRAHMS 


FARRELL-QUARTETT 


Richard Farrell Klavier 
Brenton Langbein _Violine 
Eduard Melkus Viola 
O. Borwitzky Violoncello 
Richard Ebeling Klarinette 


2. KONZERT 


Klavier-Trio in H-dur op. 8 (1. Fassung) 
Allegro con moto 
Scherzo (Allegro molto) 
Adagio non troppo 
Finale (Allegro molto agitato) 


Klarinetten-Sonate in f-moll op. 120 Nr.1 


Allegro amabile 
Allegro appassionato 
Andante con moto 


PAUSE 


Klavier-Trio in H-dur op. 8 (2. Fassung) 
Allegro con brio 
Scherzo (Allegro molto) 
Adagio 
Allegro 


Konzertfliigel Steinway & Sons: Vertretung Hug & Co. und Pianohaus Jecklin 
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I have been given the Bax Memorial Award.’ This is a great 
honour... . 

It was thrilling to walk onto the stage of the Albert Hall, and 
see about seven thousand people there. The concert was broad- 
cast and I’ve had dozens of letters from all over England. 

Four days later, I played the other Brahms concerto in Bourne- 
mouth with Charles Groves.’ He told me he met you in Sydney 
and sent his regards... 

Spent a few days in Paris, then feeling the need of some warmth, 
I went down to the Riviera for a few days on the beach at Cannes 
and Nice. Took a boat from Nice to Italy and stayed at San Remo 
for a couple of days. Then, reading that Toscanini was conduct- 
ing in La Scala, I tore up to Milano, and by paying a colossal 
price for a ticket on the black market, managed to get in. It was 
the most superb concert I’ve ever heard, and the opera house is 
beautiful beyond description. As for the audience, I have not seen 
such perfectly dressed and beautiful women and well-groomed 
men. I’ve seen nothing like it in Paris, New York or London... 

I’m also arranging a Swiss tour while I am here. I return to 
London this week. ... I'll probably tour while I am here. [ll 
probably be recording in November. I leave for India in the Comet 
end of November... ”’ 


From another letter to Ella, dated 19 May: 


. I came to Zurich last week ... and here for most of the 
summer, on and off. Professor Grummer and his wife have gone 
to Portugal for two months, and have left me their villa and maid.* 
It’s a beautiful spot overlooking the lake and Pina, the Italian 
cook, is wonderful. 

The Kahns from Cincinatti have been visiting London. We 


2. Sir Arnold Bax (1883-1953), English composer and pianist; Master of The 
Kings Musick, 1941. 

3. Sir Charles Groves (b. 1915), English conductor. Toured Australia in 1950, 
South Africa between 1957-58; director Welsh National Opera in 1961 and 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra in 1963. Appointed music director of the 
English National Opera in 1978. Knighted in 1973. 

4. Professor Grummer and his wife accepted Farrell as one of their children. 
Their son, Peter Grummer, became an eminent cellist, who occasionally played 
with Farrell in London. 
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flew to Amsterdam together, then I came down here by train 
through Germany, a lovely trip down the Rhine. 

My two concerts in the Albert Hall were a great success. The 
first one, when I played Rachmaninov Two, was packed out. At 
the second, I played Tchaikovsky and Liszt with the Phil- 
harmonia. I also did a couple of broadcasts on the BBC, with 
Charles conducting. I played a new concerto by a Swiss composer 
Tischauser ... 

The recording business has been fixed up, but it will be two 
or three months before their equipment is ready, but they will 
definitely be out in Australia this year. It takes so long to do 
anything in England. 


A month later Richard wrote to Flo from Zurich: 


... Tam specially looking forward to August for then I go to 
Zermatt near the Matterhorn where they have a summer school 
of music at which Casals is teaching and playing.® He is lecturing 
on Brahms and Schubert and there are half a dozen concerts of 
those masters’ chamber works and songs. I am doing two of them: 
Brahms’s piano quartets and Schubert’s Trio. I had a good season 
in London finishing up with two concerts at the Albert Hall. The 
last one was a marathon as I played Tchaikovsky and Liszt. .. . 
I played several times here in Switzerland too. I have become very 
attached to Zurich. It is a beautiful city and life here is less taxing 
than it isin London. I intend to make it the centre of my activities 
for the time being. A very high percentage of the great in the world 
of art make their homes here, and I can see why. I’m sorry about 
the Beecham concert programme. I go to London for a couple of 
weeks in July and will send it then. Please keep those nuns 
concentrating on Sir T. B. He has been talking about another con- 
cert but is the very devil to pin down. 


His comments about Sir Thomas Beecham were particularly 
apposite. Unknown to Richard the grand master was seriously 
ill. He had seemed well when Richard had met him the previous 
5. Pablo Casals (1876-1973), Spanish cellist (also pianist, conductor, and com- 
poser). Won unsurpassed reputation, particularly in J. S. Bach’s unaccompanied 


cello works. Farrell met Casals when he came up to New York during the Puerto 
Rican festivals. 
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three occasions during rehearsals, and so Richard was shocked 
when he eventually observed just how ill Sir Thomas was. That 
was at the Festival Hall during a performance of Balakirev’s Con- 
certo. The choice of the concerto took many by surprise, including 
Richard. Denis Vaughan conducted while the Royal Philharmonic 
and Richard looked Balakirev straight in the eye, trusting that 
the Festival Hall roof would not fall in on them.® As Richard 
was leaving, the ailing Beecham stopped him and in his usual 
charming way told Richard that he would like Richard to record 
the Balakirev with him in December. It was not to be. 

Richard next went back to Zurich for a solo recital, where there 
were many encores and much enthusiasm, so much so that the 
management had to appear, make a speech and tactfully close 
the piano before the audience would accept the fact that the 
concert was over. 

For the two Dublin concerts during the first week of November 
1955 Richard stayed at Government House with Lord and Lady 
Wakehurst; then he went back to London where he was able to 
use the house and piano of the Hon. Peter Lubbock, who was 
away on leave. 

It was while there that he again met the Princess. During the 
conversation he talked about the music he was playing in the 
forthcoming concerts in the North. 

‘‘Not Gershwin,” the Princess gasped. “‘Where did you say, 
for heaven’s sake?”’ 

‘*Manchester.”’ 

‘‘“What would Mozart think?” 

‘“‘Mozart might find Gershwin stimulating after some of the 
rubbish he heard in Paris and Vienna. The rhythmic patterns 
would appeal to him, I am sure.”’ 

‘“Well, the Halle Orchestra always holds its own.”’ Then with 
a naughty grin she added, “‘Why don’t you play Mozart while 
the rest play Gershwin.” 


6. Denis Vaughan (b. 1926, Melbourne), conductor, bass player, organist, harp- 
sichordist and pianist with Royal Philharmonic Orchestra of London; assistant 
conductor to Sir Thomas Beecham. Founded Naples Orchestra in 1970; per- 
manent staff of the Munich Opera from 1977. A friend of Farrell. 
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At the end of the season, Richard was awarded the Harriet 
Cohen Medal for his outstanding work.’ As he was not able to 
be present at the official presentation, the New Zealand High 
Commissioner accepted the award on his behalf. 


7. Harriet Cohen (1895-1967), English pianist. A friend of Arnold Bax, she 
made many of his first recordings and played the first performance of Vaughan 
Williams’s Concerto which was dedicated to her. 
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Archival scratchings 
LONDON MAY 1956 


FREE FOR A short time from concerts, hotel rooms and meals 
on the move, Richard returned to the homely apartments of 
Doctor Norrie Rogers at Camberwell Hospital. 

Celia Nelson-Postlewaite and Ponsonby were able to get down 
to Camberwell for the reunion. They brought with them a 
package which they left on the piano stool. 

‘“What is it?’? Richard asked, fingering the surprise. 

‘It’s a new patent to stop termites eating piano parts. Celia 
thought of it,’’ Ponsonby said. 

‘*You’re not telling the truth,’’ Richard replied. 

‘*You mean I’m a liar.” 

‘“That’s right.” 

“It’s easy to explain. It’s a special thing. Well, if you must 
know ... it’s a hand grenade with a faulty pin, so that when 
someone starts playing the harpsichord, the vibrations will 
gradually dislodge a vital part, and the instrument will need re- 
tuning. Tell him, Celia. Tell him all.” 

Celia looked Richard in the eye. ‘“The package contains four 
bottles of your favourite wine.”’ 

During the meal that followed Doctor Norrie told them about 
Richard’s grand concert with Beecham at the Albert Hall. When 
the Rachmaninov No. 3 had ended, Sir Thomas and Richard 
had joined the Princess Louise and her party. There the Princess 
had enthused as always, telling Richard: ““Your music surpasses 
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anything I have heard — and I was told only a few moments 
ago by Neville Cardus, such a stern critic, that . . . well he said 
the same thing, using an Australian expression, very quaint, quite 
apt. Now, that man really knows what he is talking about.”’ 
Present at the meal was Peter Farrell who had reached 
Camberwell on the same day. Later, he wrote to this mother: 


The last few days have been the busiest in my life. Richard arrived 
at the airport in London at midnight. He had to be in Manchester 
by 10 a.m. for recordings with the Halle Orchestra. It would have 
been impossible to motor up. We managed to get one seat on 
a flight leaving at 6.20 a.m. We came into London for a few hours 
then back to Heathrow. 

Richard returned on Saturday morning and we went 
immediately to the Albert Hall for a rehearsal of Liszt No. 2 with 
Sargent. At this stage Richard’s hands began to swell and were 
covered with blotches. After the rehearsal, in consultation with 
Sir Malcolm and a skin specialist it was decided that Richard 
should rest and another pianist take his place. 


Although Richard was discharged from the clinic within a few 
days, the implications of the mysterious rash were disturbing. 
Anything that affected his playing ability had to be treated 
seriously — especially so in this case where the rash could be 
directly attributed to constant hours of repetitive playing. 

Predictably, the rash recurred — this time with a vengeance. 
From Vienna Richard wrote to Ella: 


... IT was not due in London till Sat. the 25th and on the 
Wednesday before at lunchtime the telephone in Zurich rang and 
the record people were on the other end from London. They 
explained that Barbirolli was taken ill suddenly and they had the 
Halle Orchestra waiting there — could I be in Manchester the 
next morning to record the Grieg and the Liszt? 

I said I would try it, so I practised from noon till the plane 
left at 9, got to London at 1 a.m. Slept for 3 hours then flew to 
Manchester. We recorded from 10 till 5 then I practised till 2 a.m. 
I got up again at 6 and practised till we started recording — again 
from 10 till 5. I then practised again till 12 and caught the six 
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o’clock plane to London just in time to arrive at the Albert Hall 
to rehearse at 10. By then my hands were aching and sore all 
over and after the rehearsal were swollen terribly. So I decided 
not to attempt the concert and went into hospital. By then this 
rash was all over my arms, legs and stomach. It nearly drove me 
mad. 


The message was clear: if Richard’s career was to continue 
then he should not push himself to his limits. The only palliative 
to the mysterious rash seemed to be rest — something which his 
itinerary did not include. The impulse to self-destruction had 
asserted itself in a peculiar way. The warning was clear: from 
now on he would have to restrict the sheer output of his work. 

That same letter had also referred to the increasing import- 
ance Richard was placing on his recording engagements. Record- 
ings offered something which recitals by themselves could never 
achieve: permanence and a measure of immortality. If recitals 
established the credibility and worth of an artist they were, after 
all, only flashpoints in the career of that artist — surviving only 
as fading memories in the minds of those who came and listened. 
In a recital any subtlety in the performance, whether it be shift- 
ing tonalities or timing, had to be immediately grasped by the 
audience otherwise it was irrevocably lost. A recording allowed 
the listener to return continuously to a single piece and to musical 
incidents within a piece. Records gave the listener something 
which until then had been the domain solely of the performer: 
the joy of listening repeatedly to a single work. 

This had not always been so. Before the Second World War 
recording technology was generally acknowledged to be inade- 
quate and most serious artists did not bother to record. Sound 
reproduction was monophonic and muted. Anyway, works could 
only be recorded on 78 rpm discs so that Stravinsky’s The Firebird, 
for example, had to be recorded on six discs, involving twelve 
side changes, each side lasting only three to four minutes. Ifa 
side change occurred during a movement this could be extremely 
irritating. 

However, after the war — and partly because of it — sound 
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technology changed dramatically. In Britain Decca was the first 
company to take advantage of the new technology when they 
introduced their “‘ffrr’’ system, promising the listener sharper 
clarity and greater distinction. This was followed within a few 
years by the introduction of long playing 33% rpm discs and 
stereophonic sound quality. By 1956, when Richard’s first record- 
ing was released, most international artists had contracts with 
recording companies.’ Curiously, Richard had an exclusive agree- 
ment with Pye, who were then more noted for their popular 
middle-of-the-road artists than for their classical repertoire. 
Although this did not greatly concern Richard he became increas- 
ingly frustrated by the delays between his recording works and 
their release on the market. Nevertheless, his first recording — 
playing Liszt and Grieg with the Halle Orchestra, George Weldon 
conducting — was eventually released in June 1956. After that 
a new record was released every month. 


For the rest of the year Richard continued either recording or 
giving recitals. And then quite suddenly in December his friend 
and patroness Princess Marie Louise died. The last time they 
met Richard had played the Chopin B minor Sonata and the slow 
movement of Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7. At the Festival Hall 
in 1957 the Brahms Concerto was dedicated to her in recognition 
of her life and work. 


Back at Camberwell, Ponsonby was busy reading poetry. “‘I like 
this,’ he said. “‘Who wrote it?” 

Richard paused in his Chopin playing, and replied, “It’s Doctor 
Norrie’s poem about New Zealand.” 

‘“What does he know about New Zealand.”’ 

‘*He was born there.”’ 

‘Good grief.”’ 

‘“What do you mean by that?” 


1. See Discography, pp. 180-81. 
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‘Just expressing surprise, that’s all. I thought he was born in 
England.” 

“Why?” | 

‘““By his thoughts, speech, and medical qualifications.” 

Richard had his fingers over the keyboard, ready to continue 
the Chopin, when he heard Ponsonby reading Norrie’s verse. 
It certainly did not need music in the background — and 
Ponsonby was reading well. Richard listened, and thought of 
the place where he was born. 


Tussock blows cold on the high hills now 
But the land has lost its lover 

Strangers guide the turning plough, 

New hands the gates discover. 


The circle is narrowed, the deer come down, 
The tops run the ewes no more, 

For men have gone from hill and town, 
The lovers have gone to war. 


The gully we climbed in dawn and dark 
Moves to the rabbits’ scutter 

Where men once sang, alone the lark 
Threads a sadness the throat cannot utter. 


33 
T he fox 


ARUNDEL, SUSSEX, 28 MAY 1958 


PAUL FARRELL LATER said it had been a clear morning in 
Sydney. The ferries were crisscrossing the bay below Hunter’s 
Hill, from Woolwich and Cockatoo Island, city-bound. 

Further down the harbour at Darling Point, Ella had made 
an early cup of tea, arranged a few things about the house. The 
radio was too loud. She turned it down a little. Half way across 
the room, she realised that the announcer was talking about music. 
‘ , . outstanding in every way, from Mozart to Copland, a skilled 
exponent of chamber music. . . Richard Farrell has been killed 
near London...” the mellifluous voice of the BBC announcer 
intoned. 

‘What a ridiculous thing for anyone to say...” Ella said 
aloud, then stopped motionless in the middle of the room. 
Disbelief gave way to anger. She would ring the radio station, 
but instead she rang Paul without adverting to the news item, 
desperately willing him to tell her otherwise. 

Only when Paul reached Ella’s place did he realise the mag- 
nitude of the shock she was suffering. He himself felt unnerved. 
She clung to him, crying, “It’s impossible . . . impossible.”’ 

For all her strength of character and mind, Paul later recalled, 
‘Ella seemed to age twenty years in the next fortnight, and her 
brown hair turned white.” 


* * * 
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The accident had happened the previous night at Fairmile Bottom 
on the Bognor-London road near Arundel, Sussex. Richard was 
returning home with two friends, Richard and Margaret Brad- 
shaw, when the car in which they were travelling left the road, 
hit a tree and overturned. A passing motorist found the car upside 
down and badly damaged, its headlights still on. Richard and 
his friends had all been killed instantaneously when they had 
been thrown out on impact with the tree. 

In the car several undamaged discs were found. These were 
new pressings, made by Richard that same week. 


The next day tributes and obituaries appeared in the newspapers. 
In the Manchester Guardian Neville Cardus wrote: 


It is sad irony that his career has been cut short by an accident, 
a fate that was shared by William Kapell, who was largely respon- 
sible for developing Farrell’s gifts when he first met him in Aus- 
tralia and for introducing him to the Juilliard School in New York. 

Farrell’s technique was extremely facile and always musical. 
He perhaps lacked something of emotional intensity, but this was 
a limitation that surely time would have corrected for he was 
intelligent and responsive. 

Not only had he command of his instrument and a wide know- 
ledge of piano literature but he was equally acquainted with music 
in general, and I met few pianists of his age who could so easily 
and cleverly play or reproduce on a piano symphonic scores. Not 
the least of his gifts was a quick and retentive memory. 

His death is a grievous loss to the concert world. 


In London The Times announced: 


Few of the big romantic bravura concertos ever held any terrors 
for Farrell because of his unusually masterful technique, but 
recent performances of two Brahms concertos, particularly the 
Second in B flat, made it very clear that his musical understand- 
ing had begun to mature and deepen in a way that presaged fine 
things for his future. 
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Farrell was possessed of both great charm and a great sense 
of humour. 


In New Zealand L. C. M. Saunders, music critic for the New 
Zealand Herald, wrote: 


Between 1948 and 1956 Farrell made four New Zealand tours, 
during which one had opportunity to appreciate him both as a 
man and musician. Perhaps his greatest qualities were those of 
humility and sincerity. 

There was nothing flamboyant about either his character or 
his playing. He loathed showmanship in any form, remaining 
always a pianist whose style was unaffected and relaxed. He was 
keenly self-critical, yet no New Zealand pianist has had a sounder 
technical equipment or a more elegant style. 

He played many concertos with the National Orchestra and 
was the first pianist to play on the new Auckland Town Hall 
piano. He gave his audiences both the standard classics and a 
generous taste of contemporary music. It was however in sheer 
beauty of piano tone that he excited and few who heard them 
will forget his performances of Brahms, Ravel and Granados. 

When Schnabel died, Farrell’s tribute in the town hall was 
characteristic. It was the simple ‘‘Fiir Elise” of Beethoven played 
with that unobtrusive elegance that set him truly among the ranks 
of the poets of the piano. 


Peter Farrell was at sea when the accident occurred. He was chief 
officer on the S.S. Ordia, which was making for Colombo from 
Capetown. The High Commissioner in London cabled the master 
of the ship, who gave Peter the news: “‘Your brother has been 
involved in a fatal accident near Horsham.” There were no details, 
which added to Peter’s grief. 

Doctor Norrie Rogers had left London as ship’s surgeon on 
the Orontes, bound for Sydney via Suez, Colombo, Perth, 
Adelaide and Melbourne. Richard had given him a complete set 
of recordings for Ella. The ship was in the middle of the Indian 
Ocean when Norrie received the news of Richard’s death. Instead 
of a happy celebration with Ella, he had become the bearer of 
gifts from a dead son. 
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Flo, like Ella, had first heard the news on the radio. When 
the enormity of what had happened struck her, powerful mem- 
ories flooded through her. She vividly recalled meeting Richard 
at the old airport near Paekakariki in 1951 and immediately 
driving with him to a recital in Wellington. Because she had a 
seat near the stage, her line of vision was level with the stage 
floor so that she could see not only Richard’s hands on the 
keyboard, but also his shoes still clogged with airport mud from 
Paraparaumu. Her memories reached back even further to the 
time when Richard was only six and Flo had presented him with 
an easy piece of Mozart which he had gratefully accepted, asking 
with an edge of suspicion in his voice, ‘““Does Mozart write good 
music?”’ 


The requiem mass was celebrated at Saint James’s Church, 
Spanish Place, London, at 9.50 a.m. on Tuesday, 3 June 1958. 
The interment was at Saint Pancras Cemetery, East Finchley. 

At the mass the church was filled. Present were members of 
the ballet and Covent Garden, members of the London Symphony 
and the Philharmonia, many of them with their families; there 
were his friends from the Holt Agencies, from the BBC, from 
Pye Recordings; there were radio and television technicians pre- 
sent, who had taken a few hours off work to attend the mass. 
One small group standing near the steps of the church were Albert 
Hall cleaners; they had come because Richard had always 
impressed them for his gentle manner. “‘Mr Farrell is our 
favourite celebrity,’ one of them explained. “‘He makes normal 
conversation, and is the most courteous person we have had to 
deal with.”’ 

Ponsonby congratulated himself on his superb self-control 
throughout the service. After all, Richard would not want him 
to react like an “‘agitated turnip’? — that was one of Richard’s 
own phrases. 

Next day, half way up a boarding ramp at the London Airport, 
the magnitude of his grief made itself evident. The stationary stair- 
case seemed to Ponsonby to have turned itself into an escalator. 
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Someone at the top of the steps said, ‘Are you all right?” 
“Yes, thank you,” Ponsonby said, and promptly collapsed. 
He was taken to the airport medical centre, where a nurse asked, 

‘“May I ask you a question?”’ 

‘Certainly, but I don’t remember much, except the staircase.” 

‘“While you were returning to consciousness, you were discus- 
sing the problems of ploughing, and too much tussock on the 
hills. Are you a farmer?” 

‘‘No. Pve never been on a farm — well not for years — 
ploughing? It’s a poem a friend of mine liked. He was killed this 
week.” 

There was a long silence. 

‘‘At least you owe me... the next three lines of the verse, 
before you become airborne,”’ the nurse said. 

‘“‘My operatic arias leave something to be desired — my reci- 
tations are ... if you insist, here it is: 


Tussock blows cold on the high hills now 

But the land has lost its lover 

Strangers guide the turning plough 

New hands the gates discover . . 

Where men once sang, alone the lark 

Threads a sadness the throat cannot utter... 


9) 


Ponsonby looked up. The noisy departure announcement was 
deafening. He smiled his thanks and went. 


But Trent remembered Richard’s nightmare. “‘The little boy 
looked after the fox, and often sheltered the animal in his jacket. 
But when the fox grew strong enough, he ate the boy and only 
bones remained on the jacket.”’ To Trent, it seemed that the world 
was the fox, and the events of this world had consumed Richard 
while he was still young. Once, in Sydney, Richard had told 
Trent, “I saw the bones on the coat ... they were mine.” 
At the scene of the accident on the Bognor-London Road, 
Richard’s body had been found lying across his torn overcoat. 
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Richard’s rosary was in one of the pockets. Trent had often seen 
these beads. There was also a crucifix similar to the one at Seatoun 
which as a child Richard had fingered. 


Trent and Ponsonby motored down to Arundel to examine the 
site of Richard’s accident for themselves. 

Ponsonby said, “I can’t help thinking, if Richard had suffered 
permanent injuries to his arms or hands... ”’ 

‘“That would be even worse than this,’ Trent added. ‘‘Once, 
at Norrie’s place, Richard told me, ‘One has to sacrifice a lot 
but it’s worth it, every moment of it.’ Well, Richard had no 
illusions about hard work.”’ 

‘“There’s a petrol pump. Pull in.”’ 

While the tank was being filled, Ponsonby said, ““Thank heaven, 
Richard and the others had not been drinking. Their hostess and 
the police were quite definite about that.” 

‘And Richard Bradshaw didn’t take risks. He’d had too much 
experience with vehicles and aircraft.” 

“It doesn’t rule out the possibility that some reckless driver 
approaching them might have caused them to leave the road... .” 

‘*This is the only road map I’ve got,”’ said the garage attend- 
ant, ““but you’re welcome to it.”’ 

As they were driving off, he called out, “‘Watch out for Fairmile 
Bottom. There was an accident near there last week.”’ 
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All recordings of Richard Farrell were made by Pye Ltd and 
Associates, Pye-Nixa, London. 


C.C.L. 30138. RACHMANINOV: Variations on a theme of Cor- 
elli, Opus 42. Six Preludes — C sharp, Opus 23, No. 4; G 
minor, Opus 23, No. 5; E flat, Opus 23, No. 6; G major, Opus 
32, No. 5; G sharp minor, Opus 32, No. 12. 


C.C.L. 30109. BRAHMS: Variations and Fugue on a theme of 
Handel, Opus 24; Four pieces, Opus 119 — Intermezzo in 
B minor, Intermezzo in E minor, Intermezzo in C major, 
Rhapsody in E flat major. 


C.C.L. 30104. LISZT: Concerto No. 1 in E flat major. GRIEG: 
Concerto in A minor, Opus 16 (Halle Orchestra, George 
Weldon conducting).' 


C.E.C. 32008. DEBUSSY: Clair de Lune. GRIEG: Papillon, Opus 
42. GRANADOS: Quejas O la Maja el Ruisenor. 


C.E.L. 32011. Red Label. LISZT: Verdi transcription; 
Schumann, Liebeslied transcription; Chopin, Hulanka, from 
Chants Polonaise, Opus 74, No. 4. 


C.E.C. 32010. CHOPIN: Polonaise in A flat, Opus 53; Etude in 
E, Opus 10, No. 3; Etude in G flat, No. 5. 


C.E.C. 32029. SCHUMANN: Arabeske, Opus 18. CHOPIN: Etude, 
Opus 10, No. 3. MENDELSSOHN: Duetto E flat, Opus 38, 
No. 6 (18 Songs Without Words). 


C.C.L. 30109. BRAHMS: Four Pieces, Opus 119; Intermezzo in 
B minor; Intermezzo in E minor; Rhapsody in G minor, Opus 
79, No. 2. 


C.C.L. 30136. BRAHMS: 16 Waltzes, Opus 39; Ballades, Opus 
10, D minor, D major, B minor, B major. 


C.C.L. 30107. GRIEG: Ballade in G minor, Opus 24; Norwegian 
Melodies, Opus 66, Nos. 14 and 18; Lyric Pieces — Arietta, 
Opus 12, No. 1; Butterfly, Opus 43; In My Native Country, 
Opus 43, No. 3; To Spring, Opus 43, No. 6; Valse- 
Impromptu, Opus 43, No. 6; Wedding Day, Troldhaugen, 
Opus 65, No. 6. 


Posthumous release, Pye, 1961. 
RACHMANINOV: Variations on a theme of Corelli; Four Preludes. 


1. Also released on the Metronome label in Denmark and Germany. 
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